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The Week. 


On Wednesday week the Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
reported, with amendments, the bill, which, as we know, has not the 
approval of the chairman, for the enforcement of the Fourteenth Consti- 
tutional Amendment in Georgia. It was allowed to lie over. On Thurs- 
day everything was Tenure-of-Office Act, and the same thing is pretty 
nearly true of Friday. But on the latter day there was some discus- 
sion of a bill, introduced by Mr. Sumner, directing the payment of | 
claims by British shipowners for vessels illegally seized during the 
rebellion, and so declared to be by our courts. Mr. Stewart, of | 
Nevada, expressed opinions in regard to the impropriety of taking this 
action which one would hardly expect from a grown man. On Satur- 
day Mr. Casserly, of California, made his first appearance on the floor, | 
delivering what from the synopsis seems to have been a creditable | 
speech in favor of repealing the Tenure-of-Office Act. Messrs. Schurz, | 
Carpenter, Thurman, and Scott have also spoken on the same bill, and , 
are the new senators who have acquitted themselves best—Mr. Car- | 
penter perhaps leading. On Monday, nothing of consequence was | 
done. Mr. Fessenden reported a joint resolution ordering the correc- 
tion of an error which somehow crept into the Civil Appropriation 
Bill last session. It seems that a certain provision of the bill—one 
directing that owners of bonded warehouses must reimburse the United 
States for the salaries of store-keepers—was omitted in the engross- 
ing. This was a provision which it is not very doubtful that the 
Whiskey Ring was willing enough to keep out of the statute-book. 














This same affair of the engrossing of the Civil Appropriation Bill 
was the cause of an altercation in the House in which the prominent 
figures were Mr. Schenck, Mr. Butler, and Mr. Holman. Mr. Butler, 
having possessed himself of the facts, proceeded at once to make 
statements which in substance amounted to these charges: that the 
engrossing clerk had been bribed by the Whiskey Ring to leave out 
the omitted clause ; that, if that were not the case, he at any rate got 
his orders to do as he did from some superior who had been bribed ; 
that in all probability Mr. Holman, the chairman of the Enrolment | 
Committee, was corrupted; that very likely the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means was at least cognizant of the crime, if not 
® principal in it. All these things, and more, Butler said with his 
accustomed gentleness, Mr. Holman remarked that he did not know 
by what authority, or by command of what position, the gentleman 


| untied. 


from Massachusetts indulged in such false insinuations, but finally 
came to the conclusion that they “ could only have been suggested by 
a willingness” (on Mr. Butler’s part, apparently) “to perpetrate just 
such a fraud on the legislation of the country.” Mr. Schenck, for his 
part, asked to see Mr. Butler reduce his flings to definite charges 
against anybody if he durst; and Mr. Butler told Mr. Schenck that he 
knew all Mr. Schenck’s ins and outs, and would yet investigate them 
fully, and so on. 


The House took the usual course on such occasions, and the 
joint resolution for rectification was agreed to. As to the inser- 
tion of the omitted provision when the law was first passed, it 
appears certain that it was only done by some of that maneuvring 
which is so common in the last stages of an appropriation bill. Mr. 
Sherman seems to have hinted as much when the resolution came up 
for consideration in the Senate. On Wednesday week was the time of 
this fracas. The clause, in reality, operates as an increase of the whis- 
key tax, and its proper place was the Tax Bill. On Thursday, Mr. 
Butler's Committee on Reconstruction reported in favor of extending 
for a month the time during which an “ unreconstructed” Southerner 
may retain his Government employment. This was the Senate’s scheme. 
Mr. Butler opposed it, and succeeded in getting the resolution repealed 
in spite of the favorable report. As the day of the failure of the 
House to concur was the last day of grace for them, the bill of last 
session is now in operation. On Friday and Saturday, the House 
not in session. On Monday, Judge Lawrence made a furious on- 
slaught upon the Indian Ring, and incidentally upon the Senate, 
because that body, under cover of the treaty-making power, takes land 
and gives it away to Indian “ nations * with which we have been at war. 
This isas much as to say that some senators have found out a way of 
trading in land which they get for nothing, for everybody knows 
that land in an Indian's hand is on its way to the hands of the white 
speculator. Judge Lawrence was called to order, but not till he had 
told some truth. On the same day it was decided that a committee 
should be appointed to study the decay of American commerce. 


wWS3 





For the whole week the Tenure-of-Office Law has kept the Senate 
busy, and the debates in the chamber and in caucus have kept the 
office-seekers on tenterhooks. Some of them have senators’ promises, 
which will do them little good if Grant remains as fixed as he seems 
to be now in his determination to make no appointments, except to 
vacant places, till the obnoxious statute is repealed, and some again, 
but these not of the baser sort, are waiting for Grant’s hands to be 
What with both classes together, the city has been the abode 
of heart-burning and anxiety, and senators have had no rest. Some of the 


‘debates have been unusually acerb for the dignified Senate; Mr. Mor- 


ton and Mr. Conkling especially—but that was in caucus—became 
extremely bitter and personal. Mr. Morton may stand for the senators 
of whom their enemies say that they are toadying Grant, while Mr. 
Conkling may represent those of whom their enemics say that they 


‘selfishly oppose the repeal of the act because they want to keep in 


their own hands a power which enables them to buy neutrals, pay 
friends, and punish foes. The House is, of course, not particularly 
well pleased to see all the rich pastures in the full possession of Mr. 


Butler's “interlopers,” and their interloping is no more to his taste, 


we imagine, when they invade this field than when they invade the 
chamber of the House. Grant, meantime, takes the ground, which we 


/may be sure does not overmuch delight some of our senators who are 
''s0 zealous for the “ principle of the bill,” that he is morally as much 
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bound by the law when the Senate is in session as when there is a 





the Government. The time and manner of paying the interest are part 


recess ; he cannot remove from office for the reason that he himself! of the contract. 


may feel sure he could fill the place better than it happens to be filled, and 
if he does not see his way clear to making a legal case against the person, 
he prefers, on the whole and for the present, to ask but little of the Sen- 
ate’s help for making and filling vacancies, It seems to be very largely 
a question of which side can hold its breath longest ; and as the House 
is obstinate and Grant is not distinguished for vacillation of character, 
it seems not highly improbable that the Senate may be obliged to 
give up its idea of suspending or amending the law and allow its 
repeal. We should then, at least, have something like responsibility 
on the part of the appointing power. We do not sce that any of the 
anti-repeal senators point out to us how we are going to hold them to 
any responsibility. 





But there has beam up to the present moment no real debate in the 
Senate on the repeal of the Tenure-of-Office Act, and, judging from 
present appearances, there will not be any real debate on it. The 
“previous question,” under which so many legislative monstrosities 
are saved from examination in the House, is nct known in the 
procedure of the Senate, but its purpose is served nearly as effectually 
by the secret party caucuses. Two of these meetings have been 
held by the Republicans during the past week, to decide on the 
course to be followed by the majority (reporters are excluded from 
them); and here the arguments are used, and the reasons given, 
and the displays of personal feeling made, by which the fate of the 
measure is to be finally decided. The position of the Senate in this 
matter is peculiar, inasmuch as it is in a certain sense a personal mat- 
ter. The Senate, as a body, is believed by a large portion of the public 
to have taken, and to be taking, advantage of the recent troubles to 
appropriate to itself a larger share of authority than is its just 
due; and the reluctance of a great many individual senators to vote 
for the repeal of the Tenure-of-Office Act is ascribed to their desire 
to share as largely as possible in the corrupt use of Government patron- 
age. Open debate is the only way of meeting and disposing of these 
injurious suspicions, to say nothing of the moral obligation to debate 
openly, as a means of diffusing popular instruction and maintaining 
legislative responsibility, which rests on every legislative body in a free 
country. The Senate is getting more and more into the habit of doing 
its talking in secret, and reserving nothing for the public sessions ex- 
cept blind votes and the reading of long essays on general questions. 
Now, the country ought to know not only how a senator votes, but 
why he votes. Every senator cannot be expected to give his reasons 
for his opinions, but a few leading members of the party ought to give 
in extenso the arguments which have weighed most with the main 
body. Caucuses are, no doubt, useful and necessary, but only when 
confined to the arrangement of the general plan of operations and the 
distribution of parts amongst the leaders. The debates ought to be 
public, and the press throughout the country ought to insist on it. 
The tide of jobbing and corruption is running higher and higher, and 
the “ previous question” and the secret caucuses help to swell it. 





The United States bonds are mostly, as everybody knows, held as 
an investment by people who want a steady income from a reliable 
source. It is as much the duty of the Government to pay the interest 
on the day named, or as soon thereafter as called for, as it is to pay 
the full amount. Mr. Boutwell has just addressed a letter to Congress 
asking for legal authority to anticipate the payment of the interest by 
one year, using the surplus gold in the Treasury for that purpose ; and 
a bill has been introduced into the Senate by Mr. Sherman allow- 
ing the Secretary, whenever he makes such prepayments, to makea 
rebate of interest at the rate of six percent. per annum. There can 
be no objection to this, if it is to be left optional with the bondholders 
whether or not they will accept prepayment; but the wording of the 
bill seems to indicate that they are to have no choice in the matter. 
If so, all we can say is that anybody who finds interest he does not 
want and cannot invest forced on him before it is due, with six per cent. 
discount taken off it, may rightly consider himself cheated. On per- 
sons of small means the process will be a very great hardship in 





The passage of the Public Credit Bill, and its prompt signatur, 
by Grant, is having an excellent effect on the public credit at home 
and abroad, and it really seems as if there was at last a prospect 
of getting out a loan at four or five per cent. But even if we had one 
out, we should still not be back to specie payments without using the 
borrowed money to pay our bills, and it is difficult to see what better 
use gold accumulated in the Treasury could be turned to than pre. 
paring for the redemption of greenbacks, The accumulation of sur. 
plus gold in the Treasury in sufficient quantities to pay United States 
promissory notes on demand is the only mode in which we shall eyer 
get back to a specie basis; and what difference does it make whether 
it comes into the Treasury by loan or by taxation? But there seems 
to linger in some quarters still a strong faith in the metaphysical 
mode of paying public debts known to Mr. Greeley and Mr. Sumner as 
“willing specie payments.” We hope Mr. Boutwell is not afflicted 
with this form of delusion, but it looks as if he was. 





General Grant is, it is said, about to do a very creditable and hope- 
ful thing, in selecting his Indian agents from amongst the Pennsy]- 
vania Quakers. Quakers have, like other men, their faults, but 
amongst their virtues are found the capacity and will to deal fairly 
with the ignorant and the weak, and the finest chapter in the history 
of the sect is that which tells of its upright treatment of the Indians. 
If Grant succeeds in carrying out his plan, it will be one of the many 
proofs he has given, and we have no doubt will yet give, of the 
advantage of having a man in the Presidency who “has had no politi- 
cal experience,” and has not learned, therefore, “to take care of his 
friends.” There are few offices over the withdrawal of which from 
the list of political prizes so many rascals will gnash their teeth as these 
Indian agencies. We have, however, while upon the subject of ap- 
pointments, to express our regret that Mr. Montgomery Gibbs is still 
even talked of for the Secretaryship of the Paris Legation. Mr.Gibbs may 
be a very estimable gentleman, but with a large and worthy and per- 
spicacious portion of the public he is not in good odor. One thing 
against him is that he was sent abroad in 1863 to report on the mode 
in which foreign imports into this country were valued in the invoices, 
and that a Congressional committee, which investigated his doings 
after his return, reported that he was not considered in New 
York “a desirable exponent, advocate, or representative of an in- 
dividual enterprise requiring responsibility, integrity, and veracity ;" 
that he had while abroad “ made for himself an unenviable reputation, 
and that he had while there “ resorted to shifts, disguised names, con- 
stant misrepresentations, purposely to mislead, deceive, and entangle, 
from which the Committee not unnaturally infer that it was well-nigh 
“impossible he could be a gentleman and man of honor.” We may 
guess, therefore, the effects upon the American name, and the efficiency 
of American dip.omacy, of the appearance of a Secretary of Legation 
a Paris with this kind of reputation, and of whom a Committee o! 
Congress has spoken in this fashion. 





The New York Times has published this week a résumé of the ope- 
rations actual and prospective of the leading railroad operators 1n 
this State, showing that they are already, by an ingenious and auda- 
cious system of combination, almost, and soon will be completely, - 
possession of the government of the State ; that they control the Legis 
lature, have apparently cowed the Attorney-General, and have at least 
some of the judges in their possession. Of the character of rents 
great operators, and of the politicians with whom they have lately 
entered into a league and with whom they are now sharing the spoils, 
we need not speak. The same paper contains a letter on the age Al 
sition and behavior of the present Board of Education in this city, 
which we also commend to the attention of those excelient gentlemen 
who are getting up a movement in favor of the Cubans. We may met 
tion as another subject worthy of their consideration the — 
daily making about the condition of our prisons. Everybody er. 
in the work of reform is mourning over the lack of public spirit ¥ hic 





various ways, aud it will be, in fact, a direct breach of faith on the part of 
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he encounters on all sides, and it is therefore somewhat discouraging 
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to find money and enthusiasm which might do so much good at home 
expended on Cretans, Cubans, Hellenes, Haytians, and other nations, 
tribes, and races about whose wrongs and rights not more than one 
‘of usin a million knows anything at all, and this one probably only 
just enough to make him vehement and noisy. 


seheieiitie poet into that of a statesman. But 1 he did nothing after: 
wards to justify his reputation, and his closing years were clouded by 
a curious mixture of generosity and mendicancy. He was overwhelmed 
with debts, which he was very willing to have other people pay, but 
this did not prevent him from giving (for him) enormous sums in 






























































charity. His friends calculate that he must have disposed of $60,000 
or $70,000 in this way. An attempt is making to raise money for a 
monument, but the number of the disgusted is so great that the work 
goes on slowly. 





The last despatches from Commander Abbott, who is cruising off | 
Hayti in the United States steamer Yantic, contains some amusing de- 
tails with regard to one of the civil wars now raging in that island, 
owing, as Mr. Banks would have us believe, to want of good advice 
from outsiders as to the utility of the ballot in the settlement of poli- 
tical differences. It appears that, early in February, President Sal- 
nave had arebel named Domingue shut up in the city of Aux Cayes, 
and on the 4th ult. announced his intention of bombarding it unless | 
at once surrendered. The American Minister had an interview with | 

” _ | 
PS SA ~ nee ele ins Pringecantomay hee moyenne cloned regenerator, and denouncing the Bourse, and the “gentlemen of the 


pen,” as the great enemies of the race. France, it says, is well armed 
of sages ready to fight it out to the last. One plan of a pacific na-'! J 
a | and weli fortified, and will remain so, in the interests of civilization as 
ture they were ready to adopt, but one only. 


Domingue said he had | " 
in ie Site Geerend offitine to “ code to the Uniied States that vor well as of honor and patriotism. The Erckmann-Chatrian novels are, 
written ’ & I | however, acknowledged on all hands to have almost destroyed 


} ’ under his control,” and he asked the Minister to use “a st oe 
tion of the island und ’ amongst thejmiddle classes the old love of military glory. The old 
his influence to keep Salnave from bombarding “till Mr. Seward could | 
| sergeant and the bluff general who had made the retreat from Russia 
be heard from.” This the brutal Minister refused to do. A few more | a 
are fast vanishing from the stage in Paris, and when they appe ar are 
“reports” from Mr. Banks, and we shall have every little rebel in the | 
4 | laughed at. But any real diminution in the army under the Empire 
West Indies and South America offering to cede to the United States | tg clearly hopeless 
the ground he squats on, and asking for a suspension of hostilities till | ag ae 
an answer can be received from Washington. The principal duties of | There is as little known about the future Government of Spain as 
b 
Domingue’s “cabinet” seem to consist in the execution of disaffected ever there was. When the provisional governments resigned their 
persons; and the population of the island appears to be divided into | power to the Cortes three weeks ago, Serrano, Prim, and Admiral 
grades of rebels—every rebel having rebels of his own, from the head Topete made speeches in which they severally spoke with great frank- 
down, and the hangings and shootings go on through all grades, and ness of the part they had played in bringing about the revolution, as 
each gradq is ready to sell the island over to us for a small sum in ready | well as of the motives which had actuated them, Prim in particular 
cash. The Banks theory seems to be, that if it were once in our pos- denied that he ever had had any intention of putting the Prince of 
session the inhabitants would suddenly take to town-meetings, Sunday- Asturias or any other candidate on the throne, and said that his sole 
schools, lyceum lectures, church building, and monthly magazines ; and desire and that of his colleagues was the good of the country, and 
that when anybody did anything wrong he would shut himsclf up in | that all he claimed was the right of every citizen to the free expres- 
prison, and pay the expenses of his own trial. i sion of his opinions. During the debate which followed, he and his 
| colleagues had to stand during three days incessant vollies of vituper- 
ation from all the malcontents and disappointed and offended persons, 
‘but a vote of thanks to the Provisional Government was nevertheless 
assed by 180 to 62. The main difficulty of the Government now is 
P 3 . 
financial, as we have pointed out elsewhere. If the insurrection in 
Cuba is to be repressed, it will take, according to the most favorable ac- 
counts, 50,000 men and a great deal of money; and beavy drafts of 
/men and money will naturally provoke discontent. If Cuba is lost, it 
will be owing to royalist misgovernment in the past; but the present 
rulers will, nevertheless, have to bear the blame. 


In spite of the growth of poverty in Paris, and the rapid increase of 
the national debt, and the peaceful talk of the Government, it shows no 
sign of any desire to cultivate a pacific spirit amongst the people. The 
leading military paper, the Moniteur de Armée, which is the official 
organ of the Minister of War, recently had an article strongly eulogiz- 
ing war as the best friend of mankind, the great civilizer, purifier, and 











The late news from France consists principally of the death of 
Troplong, another old and faithful servant and supporter of the Empe- 
ror, and perhaps the most respectable, and the Haussmann trouble | 
about the debt of Paris. Troplong was an old lawyer of high charac- 
ter and considerable ability, who was both president of the Senate and 
of the Court of Cassation at his death, and the Emperor is likely to feel 
his loss severely, as the new men who are stepping into the places of 
these departing followers by no means hold the Imperialist ideas in 
their original purity. In the Haussmann case the Emperor has sustained | 
the worst defeat of his reign. M. Rouher only defended the baron in a | 
half-hearted way, and promised that his exploits should not be repeat- | 
ed, although the great restorer and beautifier is known to be a special | 
pet of the crown. In fact, it is said that some of the most expensive | . . : 
bits of demolition were due to little dashes of red pencil made by the basis to which anybody who has had any experience of the way news is 
Imperial hand on the Haussmann maps. The excitement over the manufactured in the earlier periods of an armed conflict, especially if 
baron’s prodigalities has been increased by the circulation of an ap- ‘ the theatre of hostilities be a thinly settled and partially civilized 
peal to charitable ladies from a Paris cur¢, who says “the erection of Country, will attach much importance. In fact, a person who assert- 
new and magnificent buildings has driven all the poor into the out- ed that no combat or battle had as yet taken place in Cuba at all, and 
skirts ;” that in his arrondissement there are 10,000 persons inscribed that the insurgents have no organized force at their command, would 
on the relief-lists ; and that in his parish of 25,000 inhabitants there is be entitled to a respec tful hearing. It would pay any New York 
not a single family who can help him in the work of charity. In fact, daily paper well to send a correspondent to the scene of action, 
a state of things is showing itself in the Paris suburbs, as the result of charged to describe what he saw, and strictly forbidden to serve “ the 


the Haussmann operations, not far removed from that to be witnessed Cause of human freedom” by any reflections of his own. Those who 
in the East end of London 'most strongly desire the independence of the Cubans, amongst whom 


‘our ignorance of the people and of their political capacity prevents 
us from numbering ourselves as yet, are perhaps more interested than 
anybody in knowing the real prospects of the insurrection. As regards 
the annexation of the island to the United States, we shall advocate 

the violence of the mob in February, 1848, when it was proposed to it vigorously as soon as we see this State alittle better governed. In 

hoist the red flag. His epigrammatic eulogy of the tricolor, “the flag the meantime, we are by no means anxious to provide fresh hunting- 
of liberty and glory,” was a great hit, and raised him out of the rank of grgunds for the members of American “ rings.” 


Upon the question whether Cuba will or will not be lost, it is almost 
impossible to form an opinion. The reports of insurgent successes which 
appear in the New York papers, will be found on examination to have no 





Lamartine, as Emile de Girardin cruelly says, “ceased to survive 
himself” on the same day on which M. Troplong died. His chief title to 
fame as a politician was his success, by one happy speech, in staying 
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THE DEMOORATIO OPPOSITION. 


Tuose who had hoped that the Democrats would learn wisdom 
from their defeat last fall, and show themselves after Grant's inaugu- 
ration and the increase of their forces in the House more fit than they 
had heretofore proved for the part which a political party has to play, 
must by this time see their mistake. The best policy for them was 
clearly to have abandoned the extreme positions on which they based 
their July platform, and to discover some moderate ground which 
might cause a division among their enemies. From any point of view, 
what could be plainer than that the negro question and open re- 
pudiation were settled by the election of Grant; that the two points 
of equality before the law and payment of the debt were precisely the 
ones which gave the Republican party its strength; that the field of 
battle selected by the other side, and on which the other side had just 
been victorious, was not precisely the one on which to renew the fight. 
These things, one would say, lie upon the surface. 

Clear, however, as this may be to an indifferent spectator, it does not 
seem to have occurred to the minds of those chiefly interested. The two 
chief acts of the party since the election have been a vehement opposition 
to the Fifteenth Amendment, and a solid vote against the bill to strength- 
en the public credit. While this has been going on in Congress, affairs 
have been managed no better outside. The World, a journal to which 
one naturally looks for an intelligent view of the situation of the party 
which it represents, appears to believe still that the negro question 
may be reopened, and the reconstruction laws annulled at any moment, 
and conducts its opposition to the Republican party in exactly the 
same way, so far as we van see, as it did in the year 1865. We have 
looked with a good deal of interest to see what the view of such a 
paper as the World would be as to the proper course for its party after 
the elections; but beyond unmitigated abuse of the Administration, we 
do not see that anything new is proposed. To-day we find a whole 
column of extracts from Washington, Jefferson, Adams, and other 
worthy statesmen, to prove that Grant is a conceited man, and that 
when he said, “I accept the position without fear,” a modest man 
would have said, “ Overwhelmed as I am with the enormous responsi- 
bilities of the position to which the suffrages of my fellow-citizens 
have so unexpectedly exalted me, and totally inadequate to the task 
as I feel my humble powers to be, yet, nevertheless,” etc. The next 
day Grant is accused of selling the offices in his gift, and we are in- 
formed that Stewart and Hoar were given seats in the Cabinet for 
value received. But the most amusing thing of all is, that the World 
feels called upon to make a manful stand against the establishment of 
a monarchy on the ruins of our distracted republic. We are asked to 
consider the satrapesque appointment of the monster Rawlins, and the 
ominous selection for private secretaries of myrmidons such as Com- 
stock and Porter. If an indignant public would like’ to know what 
all this means, they may as well sooner or later be informed that “the 
radical party has set a train of causes at work which tend irresistibly 
to the establishment of a monarchy, and by the shortest and speediest 
route by which that result could be reached.” Mr. Brooks, at his best, 
never achieved hits so happy as these. The melancholy side of this is, 
that it confirms the dominant party in their foolhardy belief that they 
have nothing to fear from opposition, that any argument urged 
against their measures must be without weight, that the world is 
really divided already into sheep and goats, and tha* no sane man can 
doubt which are which. It may be safely said that no Republican 
journal, not even the Tribune, would make use of tactics such as we 
have been describing against a Democratic President of Grant’s 
calibre. It is not considered necessary for Republicans to quarrel 
with Hoffman’s vetoes of private bills merely because he is a Demo- 
crat; on the contrary, these vetoes have been wisely commended by 
the Republican press as dictated. by a sound policy. If the governor 
had been a Republican, we should have been assured by the opposition 
that the veto power was used to affect the price of stocks, and that 
“ this was Republicanism !” 

The difficulty with the Democratic party during the last few years 
has been not unlike that with which the Tories in England have been 
oppressed : the trouble is, as Mill says, not that every Democrat is a 
stupid person, but that every stupid person is a Democrat. The 
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leaders do not appear to understand the difference between what is 
possible and impossible. Their absurd position during the war, now 
bitterly opposing it as the work of fanatics, and now gravely insisting 
that they should be entrusted with its prosecution, their fatuous attem nt 
at the close of the war to dictate the terms of peace in the interest of the 
South—an attempt which resulted in unrestricted negro suffrage and ab. 
solute military government for the people whose fortunes they undertook 
to protect, their futile attacks on the public credit, their alliance with 
Johnson, their selection of Seymour and Blair, their ebstinate refusal to 
be guided by moderate men, their stanch adherence to those points 
on which they had suffered defeat, and apparent inability to choose 
new positions—all these things have made those who would really like 
to see a strong opposition party, despair of any such good chance. 

What people who have the interests of good government at heart 
really desire is, that the Democratic party should be of such a character 
that it may serve as a check on the Republican. It has been almost 
impossible during the last few years for any conscientious man to vote 
except with the latter, although there have been many occasions when 
conscientious men have sincerely wished some such course were open 
to them. The great value of a minority lies in its acting as a check up- 
on the majority, and in being able to inspire the majority with the fear 
that that force may change sides; but that this good object may be 
attained, it is absolutely necessary that the minority should behaye 
like a party of grown men 

Now suppose the Democratic leaders—such of them as are sensible 
men—were to ask themselves in sober-serious earnest what could be 
done for the success of the party? Surely attacks upon the Recon- 
struction laws would not seem to be the key to the situation. At 
any rate, they have been tried for four years and have for four years 
failed. Is the antipathy of race any better? It is clear that the negro 
is to vote; and as he is to vote, the old quarrel would seem to rational 
persons at anend. At any rate quarrelling will not disfranehise him. 
It is a corollary clearly deducible from this, that abuse of those godless 
men the Abolitionists is out of place. What then would it be worth 
while to attempt? As a guess, which we hazard for what it is worth 
say Reform, or even a pretense of reform, Let the Democrats even 
pretend that it is their first object to get fit men for such offices as 
are in their gift, to expose corruption and inefficiency wherever they 
see it, to defend the public credit, to assist Grant in keeping the rev- 
enues of the Government out of the pockets of the “rings.” Let them 
abandon the defence of lost positions, forget Dr. Morton’s craniology, 
and the long hair of the friends of freedom, and in a year they will 
be what they desire to be, a party really dangerous to its enemies. 
But we have very little hope. 


THE WINDING-UP OF RECONSTRUCTION. 

A sr has been reported in the Senate providing for the abolition 
or suspension of civil government in Georgia, and the relegation of 
the State once more to military rule. The committee which has 
reported the bill has, however, been unable to agree upon any recom- 
mendation with regard to it, and has consequently confined itself to 
presenting it, and leaving the Senate to do as it pleases about it. The 
present position of the State is, it must be admitted, even worse than 
anomalous. It has fulfilled all the conditions prescribed by the Recon- 
struction Acts for readmission to the Union, and its admission has 
been officially announced; but the Senate has refused to allow its 
senator to take his seat, because certain other things, for which the 
Reconstruction Acts made no provision, have taken place. The legis- 
lature, for instance, in the exercise of a right which has never been 
denied to a legislative body, and which was expressly conceded to it 
by the Reconstruction Committee of the House of Representatives, 
have expelled the negro members, and have not shown the smallest 
desire or intention of reinstating them. Now, this is very bad; but 
then Congress did not stipulate that negroes in the reconstructed States 
were to be capable of holding office: it would, doubtless, have been 
well if it had done so, but its failure to say anything about it of 
course left it open to the white men to exclude negroes from office. 
What Congress and its supporters throughout the country said was, 
that if you gave the negroes the ballot, al! other rights and privileges 
would follow; that politicians would not dare to subject so large 4 
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pody of voters to any disability based on color. In fact, this argument 
did service all through the reconstruction controversy in the forefront 
of the battle; we frequently made use of it ourselves, and it formed 
the principal point for two whole years in most of the speeches in 
defence of the Congressional policy. So much stress indeed was laid 
on it that a great many people begun to look on the ballot as a pan- 
acea, and do still talk of it as a panacea, Ata meeting about the 
Indians a few months ago, in this city, one speaker called on the Gov- 
ernment to give the savages the ballot, and all would be well; and we 
hardly ever hear now of a woman being beaten by a drunken husband 
or seduced by a false lover, that the ballot is not loudly demanded for 
women, in order to prevent the recurrence of such calamities. The 
question of the care and education of the children of divorced persons 
will, in many parts of the country, should divorcing go on at the 
present rate, soon become a serious question; and we should not be at 
all surprised to be told to give the unfortunates the ballot and they 
would take care of themselves. 


Now, we donot see what has occurred to shake the faith which any 
thinking man has ever had in the ballot as a means of protecting 
negroes against political disability. Anybody who supposed that its 
effect would be immediate can never have given much attention to the 
subject, and ought never to have opened his lips about it. The bal- 
lot is to the negro a weapon of defence, but it was very foolish to 
suppose that it would prove an effective weapon till he had learned to 
use it. As soon as negro voters have learnt to combine as the Irish or 
Germans have, and have developed mutual confidence and collusion, 
and have agreed on the marks by which they are to distinguish their 
enemies from their friends, we feel satisfied that there will be very few 
white politicians bold enough to deny them “any office in the gift of 
the people.” To cheat and oppress them in other ways, plenty of 
politicians will doubtless be ready; but we no more expect to see 
Southern politicians preaching ten years hence the incapacity of 
negroes to hold office than we expect to see Fernando Wood or James 
Brooks denying the fitness of Irishmen for seats in the New York 
Common Council. In fact, when we read, the other day, of Mayor 
Hall reviewing the St. Patrick’s procession in a suit of green with 
a green necktie, we felt that the day was not far distant when the 
governor of South Carolina or Georgia would prepare for the recep- 
tion of colored deputations by giving his face a good coat of yellow 
ochre and having his hair dyed black and curled. 

What Congress ought to do now, it seems to us, after talking so 
much about the efficacy of the ballot, is to give the ballot a fair chance. 
Let the negroes learn to use it by actual experience of political life. 
We have no hesitation in saying that we believe it will be in the 
long run infinitely better for the negro race in Georgia to be ex- 
cluded from office now, and only to secure office in the American way, 
after years of hard-fought agitation, than to be thrust into office 
at once by the aid of Congressional coercion, and coercion, too, involy- 
ing a complete nullification of the terms of reconstruction as set 
out on the statute-book. The negro must, if he is to be a citizen in 
truth and in deed, begin to be a citizen atonce. He cannot be a citizen 
and a ward at the same time. There is no permanent peace in the 
American system of government for a body of persons who are al- 
lowed first of all to vote for what they want at the elections, but who, 
if they do not secure it by voting, are to be put in possession of it by 
the arm of military authority. If Irishmen were excluded from the 
New York Legislature by a vote of both houses, the result would be 
that the Irish voters would band together for the defeat of their 
enemies at the next election, and for the exposure to the public at 


large of the injustice of which they had been the victims. Is there 


defeat is not renewed agitation, but an application to Washington for 
military aid, and when they find a majority of the Senate ready to 
supply them on demand with this most delusive and dangerous of all 
medicines, and this, too, in positive violation of Congressional enact- 
ments ? ‘ 

The argument that the State ought to be relegated to military 
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government because there are so many unpunished outrages com- 
mitted in it on negroes and white Unionists is one which, in view of 
the fact that the supporters of Congressional reconstruction confi- 
dently asserted that if the negroes had the ballot such outrages would 
cease and military government would not be necessary, they ought now 
to be ashamed to use; but waiving this objection, we may fairly ask, 
What is to be gained by setting up a military government once more, 
which will have no attribute of a military government except its not 
being a civil government? Military government is a better means 
than civil government of suppressing crime and outrage only in so 
far as its agents are more numerous and watchful and its processes 
swifter and surer. But the United States army has been reduced t 
such a degree that what Congress proposes to substitute for the exist- 
ing State organization would be a military only in name. The gover- 
nor would be called a general and wear a blue coat instead of a 
black one, the legislature would cease from troubling, but here the 
change would end. The police, which is the essence of military 
government, would be no better than before. The general would, in 
default of soldiers, have to keep the peace and punish crime through 
the sheriffs, and the sheriffs would be just as efficient as they are now, 
that is to say, the operations of the Ku-Klux Klan would continue, 
and the hates and divisions to which the Ku-Klux outrages are due, 
instead of dying out, would every day gain in force. For the estab- 
lishment of real military government—that is, a military force large 
enough to cover the State with posts and render crime difficult and 
punishment certain and terrible—there is, in a community in the con- 
dition of the South, much to be said; but a sham military government, 
such as Congress talks of setting up in Georgia, can only aggravate 
the social disease from which the State is suffering. 

It is becoming plainer every day that the time for makeshifts by 
way of governing the South has gone by. With a President firmly 
resolved to execute the law, and with officials in sympathy with the 
law, and a powerful public opinion at their back, and with a constitu- 
tional amendment pending which will place their rights finally out of the 
reach of local legislation, the Southern Unionists are either, if they 
have any political value at all, fit to enter the ordinary political arena 
and hold their own, or the whole process of reconstruction was a 
mistake and is a failure. The latter proposition we do not admit, 
and the only course open to the Republican party, it seems to us now, 
is to adopt the former. It appears to be generally agreed that we are 
“to have peace,” but peace we cannot have in the United States ex- 
cept under normal civil government working by ordinary processes, 
and liable to be reformed in the ordinary way. Military control of the 
States once relinquished, it will have to be given up for good. It will 
never do to leave civil government over half the continent liable to 
be suspended for an indefinite period, whenever the majority in Con- 
gress thinks the Courts have not done their duty or legislative bodies 
have not taken just views of their powers. 

Harper's Weekly said the other day, in reply to some utterances of 
ours on this subject, that the question between Congress and Georgia 
was, who was judge whether the contract on which reconstruction 
rests had been fulfilled by the State. We admit fully Congress is the 
judge; but we know of no contract between it and the States lately in 
rebellion except the one to be found in the statutes. It is proposed 
to ‘urn Georgia out of the Union for doing things which she never 
agreed and was never asked to agree not to do, and which are not 
mentioned in any law providing for her restoration to the Union. 
The fact is, the idea that the South can be suddenly “ regenerated ” by 
bill or resolution, which has been so sedulously preached during the 
last few years, must be given up. Its absurdity was always demon- 


any political future open to the negroes if they cannot make up their | strable from history and principles of human nature. It has now been 
minds to do likewise? And how can we expect their political educa- | 
tion to go on favorably when their first thought after a political | 


demonstrated by actual experiment. The regeneration must be the 
work of time, of education, of material prosperity, and the active par- 
ticipation of all classes in political life. 





ECONOMIC RESULTS OF THE SPANISH REVOLUTION. 

Tue public attention has naturally been so much absorbed by the 
purely political side of the Spanish revolution that there has been little 
or none to spare for what has been on the whole one of its most 
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interesting, and will in the long run prove one of its most important, 
features, the economic one. The downfall of the monarchy left Spain 
with a debt of about $1,000,000,000. The excess of outlay over income 
from 1859 to 1864 was officially reported at $57,051,995, and in the 
period between 1850 and 1864 it amounted to $105,300,000. This 
was a pretty rapid contraction of debt for a country with less than 
17,000,000 of population, in peace, with the exception of the short war 
with Morocco, and with no internal improvements going on. Since 
1866, the disparity between the receipts and the expenditures has gone 
on increasing, but, strange to say, without any sensible increase in the 
taxation, so that public attention was not seriously called to the condi- 
tion of affairs. Increase of taxation ministers were enabled to avoid, 
not as in France by resorting to public loans every five or six years, but 
by drawing on the bank of deposit, a kind of trust institution con- 
nected with the Ministry of Finance, established half a century ago, 
for the reception of property in litigation or belonging to legal trusts, 
as well as money of voluntary depositors, and paying on all a moderate 
interest. The funds of the institution ought to have been sacred, but 
as the difficulties of the Government increased the ministry got into 
the way of dipping into the deposits, and taking from them whatever 
was necessary to meet current demands for which the Treasury was 
not prepared. When the revolution broke out, therefore, there was 
due by the Treasury to the bank $65,000,000, and there was a deficit 
of nearly $3,000,000 in the revenue; in short, the Provisional Govern- 
ment found that they owed $70,000,000, and were bound to provide 
for it within a few weeks, in order to avoid bankruptcy, and knew 
very well that to attempt an increase of taxes in the midst of a revo- 
lution would have been madness. M. Figuerola, the new Minister of 
Finance, therefore, first of all resolved to issue a popular loan of $100,- 
000,000 at 80, bearing interest at six per cent., the notes (of $100 
each, to be redeemed yearly by lot, during the twenty years next ensuing. 
Of this sum he got just one-quarter—or a little over $25,000,000. He 
then, under an arrangement made by the defunct Government, bor- 
rowed $20,000,000 from M. Rothschild, on Treasury notes at three per 
cent. ; and as a last resource, tried to raise money on the annual sub- 
sidy of $7,000,000 payable by Morocco, by way of indemnity for the 
expenses of the late war. What has been the success of this last- 
named operation we are unable to say. 

M. Figuerola issued an address soon after he came into power, in 
which he made no attempt to make things look pleasant; he acknow- 
ledged the gravity of the situation, as Isabella left it and, of course, 
the revolution aggravated it. The collection of taxes was in a measure 
suspended, and in Madrid and some other large towns the “ national 
workshops” had to be opened, in imitation of the mad French experi- 
ment of 1848, to prevent outbreaks amongst the poor; and as to the 
tariff, it was impossible to get anything more out of it, or to touch it ex- 
cept tolower it. Underit duties were levied on 736 articles, and the 
custom-house regulations were so vexatious as, in effect, to increase 
the burden by one-quarter. As soon as the “juntas,” which in a 
former article we described as equivalent to American vigilance com- 
mittees, sprang up on the overthrow of the royal authority, one of the 
first things they did was to attack the tariff, which they cut down by 
about 33 per cent.; but this mode of reform the Provisional Govern- 
ment could of course not countenance, and the duties were restored as 
soon as the juntas disappeared. But M. Figuerola formed a commis- 
sion of scientific economists to aid him in the work of revising the 
tariff, and in fact the whole revenue system, with the view of submit- 
ting some carefully considered plan to the first Cortes. Amongst the 
reforms which he announced his intention of proposing to the Com- 
mission were a reduction of pensions, which would save about $2,000,- 
000 a year, the pension-granting power, as might have been expected, 
having been grossly abused under Isabella, and the omission of about 
four hundred articles from the tariff, and a reduction of the enormous 
duties levied on the remainder. The Commission has resolved to 
recommend a reduction of duties to a maximum of twenty-five per 
cent.; but the change, as we understand it, is to be made gradually, 
taking three years for its completion. The only strong opposition to 
this free-trade policy comes from the Catalamans, amongst whom the 
bulk ef Spanish manufactures are to be found; but if the Cortes 
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adopts the report of the Commission, the reduction will begin at 
once, 

Some more pressing reforms, however, M. Figuerola instituteq 
himself, the first by a decree of the Provisional Government issued in 
October of last year, three days after he came into power. By it he 
abolished the octrois, or duties levied at the entrance of towns and 
cities in aid of the municipal expenses, and prohibited all interna) 
custom-houses and custom-house lines, and substituted a capitation tax, 
to be levied on all persons of both sexes over fourteen years of age, in 
aid of the municipal expenses. Some weeks later he abolished, also 
by decree, the navigation laws—which are the oldest in Europe, being 
nearly three hundred years older than Cromwell’s, from which ours 
are copied — prohibiting the levying of the differential duty on 
all merchandise brought into Spain under a foreign flag, as regards 
most articles, and reducing it greatly on others. Other decrees, issued 
the same day, removed the existing restrictions on the provisioning or 
repairing of Spanish ships in foreign ports, or mortgaging of Spanish 
ships to foreigners, and left Spanish captains free, which they had not 
previously been, to fix the number of their crews, and to take men of 
whatever nation they pleased. Under the old law, a Spanish captain 
could not ship any but Spaniards, even in foreign ports, let his wants 
be what they might. Of the multitude of dues levied on ships in 
port, on all sorts of pretences, he abolished a great number, and con- 
solidated and simplified the rest. 

In spite of the absolute protection against foreign competition 
which Spanish producers of all kinds have so long enjoyed, Spanish 
production amounts to very little, and in calculating the political and 
social prospects of the kingdom we have to bear in mind that it 
stands in the very lowest scale of civilization, and has nearly as much 
to do to get abreast with France or Germany, or even Italy, as Turkey 
herself. In the first place, Spain has no ordinary roads, so that the 
few railroads there are in existence, built by French capital, and 
miserably built at that, and worked most abominably, are of little use, 
except as means of getting to Madrid from three points on the coast 
and two on the French frontier. For the country through which they 
pass they do little or nothing, because there is no means of reaching 
them with goods. The stations are literally unapproachable ; and 
the strange spectacle of roads constructed in haste, to enable the 
sovereign to make a journey in one of the principal provinces, with 
which the French were familiar under Louis XIV., has been witnessed 
in Spain within a year or two. Theconsequence is, that the commerce 
and industry are confined almost entirely to the sea-coast. There are 
mines both of iron and lead, copper, silver, and quicksilver, of consider- 
able value; but fuel is scarce, and it is only when situated close to the 
sea that they can be profitably worked. Coal has to be carried inward, 
und ore as well as all products carried outward, on the backs of asses; 
and of course there are not many bulky products will bear much 
transportation of this kind, as it would, according to M. Casimir 
Delamarre, writing in the Journal des Economistes, take eighty-cight 
asses to load one wagon of eight tons capacity. Lead mines, in fact, 
are not workable at a profit at more than forty miles, and the iron 
mines at not over two miles from the sea. Of course this obstacle 
to the development of the mineral resources of the country is a still 
greater obstacle to the growth of its agriculture. The Spanish far- 
mer has literally no market, unless he pursues his calling in the 
immediate vicinity of a large town, and even then only a very poor 
one, for scanty producers are always scanty consumers. Fuel is every- 
where the great want of the country, as there are no forests, and the 
supply of native coal is scanty ; but under the tariff, from 25 to 50 per 
cent. duty is clapped on foreign coal, thus rendering the growth of 
manufacturing industry almost impossible. There is, as might be 
expected, no working-class, properly so called, in Spain ; and no middle 
class, and no nobility, possessing the least social or political weight. 
There is a peasantry, a professional and an official class, but no com- 
mercial or industrial class ; and M. Delamarre produces from the official 
census of 1860 the astounding fact that out of a population of 16,673,- 
000, only 3,130,000 are able to read and write; in other words, eighty 
per cent. of the people are grossly ignorant. It is easy to see from 
all this that the rise of Spain will necessarily be a slow process. 
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IS VACOINATION EFFICACIOUS ? In some countries where vaccination has been compulsory, and has been 

A FEW centuries ago, when the Black Death, the Sweating Sickness, | performed with conspicuous thoroughness, a very much nearer approach 

and the Plague made their occasional rounds through Christendom, it was 28 been made to the fulfilment of the Jennerian aspiration, the extinction 
customary for a people, depressed by something more than usually wrong , °f S™all-pox. : 7 } 

in the public health, to reljeve its feelings and restore public tranquillity by| _ “1% Copenhagen, in twelve years before the introduction of vaccina- 

purning the Jews. Thesteady growth of Christian disabilities has deprived , ton, 5,500 persons died from small-pox ; from the year 1802 to 1818, a pe- 

us of that cheap and obvious hygienic measure. The average American | riod of sixteen years after vaccination had been peremptorily insisted upon, 

















citizen has still the privilege of remarking, when driven to extremes by 
imminent cholera, that the last street-cleaning contractor is no better than 
—his predecessors, and of wondering, when he reads of small-pox such as | 
now rages in California and in a dozen other parts of the country, why | 
people are not vaccinated, and whether it be true, as he may have heard, 
that vaccination no longer exhibits its old efficacy. Probably, at the same 
time, he congratulates himself that he lives in a most respectable and | 
salubrious neighborhood and is quite out of the way of exposure to that | 
disease. It does not occur to him, any more than to that young mother | 
with “her first,” to whom that excellent lady, “the best of blessings in a 
sick-room,” is hastening, that Mrs. Gamp, whose seat in the street-car he | 
has just scrambled for, has come from vigils with this most portable of 
infections. He admires the dexterity with which the conductor deals out 
damp paper currency from one side of his mouth and slimy nickels from 
the opposite, but, though that functionary swears at him more hoarsely 
than usual, he does not suspect him of having small-pox pustules in his | 
throat which, while they do not as yet impair his usefulness to his em- | 
ployers, make his distribution of change to the public more than ordina- 
rily undesirable. When the American citizen, some two weeks afterwards, 
finds himself a most unpleasant patient, without a smooth square inch of | 
surface, whom can he blame for it? Least of all men, living or dead, Doc- | 
tor Edward Jenner, as these few facts and figures that follow, taken from | 
a great accumulation of similar ones, may testify. 

It is about seventy years since Jenner, after an exhaustive course of study 
and experiment extending through twenty-five years, published his great | 
discovery of vaccination, with a religious faith not only that the process | 








only 158 persons died of smal!-pox over the whole of Denmark.” 

In Copenhagen, for thirteen years, not one fatal case of small-pox oc- 
curred ; the same was true, for eight years, in so large a population and 
territory as that of the Grand-Duchy of Baden. 

For a striking example, look at the experience of the well-vaccinated 
British army for twenty years, from 1817 to 1836 inclusive. In dragoon 
regiments and Guards, with an aggregate strength during that period of 
44,611 men, and a total mortality of 627, only three deaths were from smail- 
pox. 

Among the troops at Gibraltar, the aggregate strength being 44,611 
men during that period, with a total mortality of 1,291, only one death 
from small-pox occurred. 

In the West Indies several epidemics of small-pox prevailed during the 
period, but there were no deaths either among the British or white troops, 
of whom the aggregate strength was 86,661, and with a total mortality of 
6,803. Among the black troops on the same station, with an aggregate 
strength of 40,934 and a mortality of 1,645, there was not ene case of small 
pox. 
At Bermuda, ova Scotia, New Brunswick, Cape of Good Hope, and the 
Mauritius, not a death from small-pox occurred during the twenty years 
mentioned ; and the white troops of Western Africa wholly escaped this 
disease, while the black unprotected population were dying by hundreds. 
These may serve as samples of statistics that might be multiplied by hun- 
dreds, Let it not be supposed that this amazing saving of human life has 
been at the expense of an increased mortality from any other disease, On 
the contrary, and notwithstanding the dire threats of “ues Bovilla” and 


would be to every one subjected to it a perfect protection against the | “ Facies Bovina” fulminated by the early opponents of vaccination, the 
small-pox, but that this disease, then the most dreaded and destructive | better we become acquainted with that discovery, the more purely benefi 
of all that afflict mankind, would be fairly exterminated from the earth. °t does it appear to be. Thus it is noticeable in those countries where 
At that time the annual death-rate from small-pox in England was Vaccination has been most thoroughly practised, that, leaving small-pox 
estimated at 3,000 in the million of population. In other countries of Ut of the question, there is a diminution of the death-rate from other 
Europe the rate varied, in some cases rising to 4,000, and probably in no ' causes; and this is 80 striking in the case of two of the most important 
instance falling so low as 2,000 in the million. These, the fatal cases, classes of diseases, viz., scrofulous affections and continued fevers, especially 
should be multiplied by five or six, as nearly as we can compute, to give | typhoid, that some medical statists have attributed to vaccination an indi- 
the entire number of subjects annually attaéked by the disease. ‘This loss | Tet protective agency in this regard. : ‘ 

of life is appalling. The loss of time, in cases not fatal, is something Why is it, then, in the face of these facts, that small pox still, occasion- 
harrowing to the mind of the economist. But this is not the whole of the ally and within certain limits, rages to the extent of an epidemic, so that, 
black story. It was estimated that two-thirds of the indigent blind in in popular esteem, vaccination has ceased measurably to afford its old pro- 
London had lost their sight by small-pox. The number of hopelessly | tective power? Some of the best of the heads that study —like that, for 
deafened ears, crippled joints, and broken-down constitutions from the | instance, of John Simon, “ Medical Officer of Her Majegty’s Privy Council 





same cause, perhaps, cannot be reckoned, but it was certainly very large. 


Anybody who escaped from the disease without painful disfigurement of %Weted it comple 


the face was called fortunate. Although it may seem unworthy to be 
mentioned in this connection, the mere destruction of clothing and utensils 
for the prevention of infection in so many thousands of cases must have 
formed no inconsiderable part of the waste of a nation. In those days, what- 
ever a man might do, whether he would abide at home or travel abroad, 
by land or by sea, in summer or in winter, so long as he had not paid toll 
to the great pestilence and bought his freedom from it, it rose asa bugbear 
before him in every direction. Now it is well to recall such facts as these ; 
the nineteenth century, in the comparative immunity it has enjoyed, is apt 
at once to forget the horrors from which it has been delivered, and to 
neglect the only means of protection against their return. Let us see 
what change has been effected by vaccination, where it has been most 
thoroughly done and its results have been most carefully observed and 
recorded. 
This summary of English experience does not exhibit an extreme case, 
but it is specially instructive by its progressive character : 
Annual Deaths Annual rate 


by Small-por per million 
Periods compared. in England of th 
and Wales. Population, 
1, Average of 80 years previous to introduction of vaccination, 
estimated by Dr. Lettsom and Sir Gilbert Blane............ 3,000 
2. Average of three years a) when vaccination had be- 
come to a great extent diffused, but before any public pro- 3 
vision was made for its gratuitous performance............. 11,944 7 
Average of nine of the years (1841-53) when public vaccina- 
tion was gratuitously provided, but vaccination was not ob- 
EE 6 dso haniccne se (SE uae orig ie aR 5,221 3 
4. Average of the 12 years (194-65) during which vaccination 
has been to a certain extent obligatory........... eid 3,967 208 
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|—have been for years working insatiably at this question, and have an- 
tely, with an array of figures which to doubt would be to 
| fly in the face of the multiplication table. ‘“ Wheresoever vaccination falls 
linto neglect,” cries Mr. Simon from his mountain height of sta- 
| tistics, “smallpox tends to become again the same frightful pesti- 
‘lence it was in the days before Jenner’s discovery; and wheresocver 
it is universally and properly performed, small-pox tends to be of 
,as little effect as any extinct epidemic of the middle ages.” Dr. 
| Jenner inculeated, and his immediate disciples observed, certain cou 


| 


| ditions of thorough and successful vaccination, which have of late been 


forgot:en or neglected, to the great detriment of the public health. The 
apparently trivial character of the operation has led to its slovenly and in- 
‘effectual performance. The most important of these conditions is that the 
vaccine lymph, just at the period of its perfect elaboration, should be trans- 
ferred directly from the yielding arm to the receiving arm. In this coun 
try this plan is followed in probably an insignificant proportion of cases. 
|The use of dried lymph, of varying degrees of activity down to complete 
inertness, is the rule, and here, apparently even more than in England, is 
| Mr. Simon’s assertion true, that millions of vaccinations have been per 
formed with lymph which had lost its original power, with a resulting 
| partial or total failure of protection. 

Here, the medical practitioner, especially outside of large cities, is often 
| at a loss to obtain any form of vaccine lymph. In England the National 
Vaccine Establishment has been, ever since 1808, a trustworthy and acces. 
| sible reservoir of the virus, and its beneficent operations are well marked 

in the statistics already referred to. Our governments, if not our laws, in 
this country, leave us substantially without protection against small-pox. 
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There has been, it is true, a considerable amount of State legislation on 
this subject, but it generally looks tc the commission of discretionary pow- 
ers to town officers who may safely be relied upon as ignorant and pid- 
dling, and sure not to act, except in a momentary spasm induced by an 
unusual scare ; town officers too often of the sort that maintains a pig in 
its backyard, and carries a bit of camphor in its pocket when cholera is 
said to be about. 

We need, probably mere than any other people of Christendom at pre- 
sent: First, a steadily working system which shall secure the proper vac- 
cination of all infants at an age early enough to prevent any large accu- 
mulation of these most susceptible subjects of small-pox (the English law 
fixes three months as the proper age, except in special cases); and second, 
in view of the neglect and inefficient performance of vaccination in past 
years, especially of the fact that dark-skinned races, who form a considera- 
ble part of our people, are a favorite quarry of small-pox—a thorough in- 
spection of adolescents and adults wherever, in schools and public institu- 
tions, they may be got at, to the intent of revaccination in that large pro- 
portion of cases in which it would assuredly be found necessary. It is per- 
haps expecting too much to look to Washington for help in a matter of 
this kind, but if the Central Government would 

** All germens spill at once” 
of that sanguine geoponic who scatters fossil seeds from the Patent Office, 
and instead set some competent officer to supply, with thoroughly trust- 
worthy lymph in hermetically sealed glass-tubes, all reasonable demands 
from all quarters of the country, it would be much to the purpose. 

It has taken England sixty-eight years to get her present system of vac- 
cination enacted. How long shall we be in getting one as good? 








ENGLAND, 
Lonpon, March 5, 1869. 

Tue great secret has been revealed: we know what Government in- 
tends to do in the matter of the Irish Church, and we look forward with 
interest to the battle which will soon begin to rage. I need not give at 
any length the details of the measure which Mr. Gladstone described on 
Monday last in a speech of three hours anda half. The Irish Church is 
to cease to exist as an establishment in the beginning of 1871. Its pro- 
perty, estimated at about £16,000,000, will pass into the hands of commis- 
sioners, who will have to carry out within about ten years the arrange- 
ments made necessary by the change. The Irish bishops will immediately 
cease to sit in the House of Lords, and the members of the Church in 
Ireiand will be invited to form a new governing body, representing the 
clergy and the laity, which, on being approved by the crown, will be, as it 
were, the heir of the Established Church. It will receive that part of the 
property which is still to be left to the Church, as for example, everything 
that has been received from private endowments since the year 1660. The 
very large sums which have to be paid for compensation to the present 
incumbents of livings will also be handed over to this body. Every such 
person will have a right to an annnity during his life equal to the amount 
which he has hitherto received, and to be paid so long as he discharges 
the same duties. These compensations will swallow up a very large 
part of the capital of the Church, and the new body will start independent 
of the state with a very handsome property of its own. The Church will 
thus be reduced to the position of the Episcopal Church in America or of 
any of the dissenting sects in England. It will bea purely voluntary body, 
and the principle of a state church will be thus finally abandoned in one 
part of the British Islands. The measure is sufficiently thorough to leave 
no room for complaint on that score. The question remains, What is to be 
done with the revenues thus set free? and the answer, it must be admitted, 
sounds very insignificant—after all claims have been discharged and the 
concern is finally wound up, there will remain a revenue of from £300,000 to 
£400,000 a year. There was a considerable difficulty in determining how 
this should be spent. It could not, for example, be divided amongst the 
different religious bodies, because Government had pledged itself, partly 
by way of soothing certain Protestant antipathies, to do nothing in the 
way of endowing Roman Catholics or other sects, nor could it be given in 
aid of poor-rates, for such a plan would simply amount to making a hand- 
some present to the land-owners. The scheme which has been finally dis- 
covered is to use the money in supporting deaf and dumb asylums and 
county hospitals, and in training nurses, and in similar purposes, which 
will help persons not in actual receipt of poor relief, but a degree or two 
above it. There is, it is said, a certain congruity in this plan to the original 
destination of the money—charity coming next door to religion. It seems 
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that can be made, though the result is rather suggestive of the mountain, 

bringing forth a mouse. After all the excitement that has been produced 

by what Mr. Gladstone calls a gigantic measure, the net positive result 

will be the handing over to charitable purposes a sum formerly employed 

in paying clergymen—the sum being in itself a mere trifle to that which 

is annually distributed in London from voluntary contribution. Whether 
the scheme, such as it is, wilk escape mutilation, is more than I can say, 
| but to all appearance Government should have a decisive majority in the 
| House of Commons. The Lords will hardly dare to do more than nibble 
| at details, unless they are urged by their desire to gain importance into a 
spasmodic display of rather dangerous energy. 

The scheme, however, suggests some remarks which have a consider. 
able bearing on the future politics of this country. It is, I hope, a good 
omen that we have at least the prospect of carrying a measure dictated 
simply by considerations of justice to Ireland, even though the immediate 
practical results be small and the labor of carrying it somewhat dispropor- 
| tionate. In another sense, it is impossible not to see that it enormously 
| increases the probability of a similar change in England. If a branch of 
our own establishment is to be separated from us, and we are constantly to 
have the spectacle of a free church, managing its own affairs and deciding 
on its own doctrines, the reaction upon English opinion cannot but be 
extremely vigorous. The prestige of our own establishment will be mate. 
rially injured by the fact of such a measure being carried, and the subse- 
quent working of the Church will be full of interest. Yet our Govern- 
ment, and especially Mr. Gladstone, continue to proclaim in the strongest 
terms their loyalty to the Church of England, and to refuse to draw the 
inference which every one else sees to be inevitable. Thus, for example, a 
bill has been introduced session after session for admitting English Dis. 
senters toa share in the endowments of English universities, from which 
they have hitherto been excluded. Every Liberal is in favor of this measure, 
for which there would undoubtedly be a large majority in the House of 
Commons. Government has only to adopt it to make sure of its passing. 
Yet Mr. Gladstone has always looked askance upon it, and it is constantly 
allowed to be hustled out of the way and postponed till so late in the 
session that it dies a natural death before the Lords have considered it. 
The meaning of this is, that Government is still very anxious to keep on 
terms with the Church party. They are, as every one well knows, intro- 
ducing the thin end of the wedge, or applying the first match to the 
powder-magazine, or, whatever metaphor may be preferred, initiating a 
process which cannot but end in a powerful attack upon the Church of 
England. Yet they dare not openly avow it, and the air of half-hearted 
reserve which this gives to thir proceedings is only too significant of a 
certain feebleness in more important subjects. Our statesmen are still 
afraid of adopting the policy of “thorough ;” they shrink from the logical 
consequences of their own actions, and they open up great questions with 
which they are unwilling really to grapple. They are like magicians 
raising the devil, but assuring themselves and their audience that when 
he comes he shall behave himself with the strictest propriety and mode- 
ration. 

It is perhaps significant in a smaller way, that the House of Lords has 
lately been getting decidedly uncomfortable. Some ingenious gentleman 
wrote the other day to the Pall Mall Gazette, to propose that they should 
reform themselyes by getting up interesting debates, and generally by 
being more lively and entertaining. This naive proposal is something 
like recommending the Ethiopian to change his skin, and the leopard his 
spots. If the Lords are dull and decorous, it is simply because, to quote the 
words of the poet, “God has made them so.” However, they are begin- 
ning to betray a certain disquiet, an uneasy suspicion, that if they do 
nothing and say nothing, people will begin to think them of no use. Lord 
Salisbury—better known as Lord Robert Cecil, and afterwards as Lord 
Cranbourne—is one of their most recent acquisitions, and is a man of real 
power and high character. He has been fretting sadly under the compara- 
tive calm of the aristocratic region to which he has been raised, and has 
already made some efforts to remove the cause of the evil. The Lords are 
generally left to do nothing till near the end of the session, when bills come 
up to them from the Commons. Lord Salisbury proposed certain reforms 
which would enable the Lords to take a more active share in legislation, and 
to help to work off that monstrous accumulation of arrears which weighs 
upon the energies of the House of Commons. He may do something for 
a time, but the evil lies too deep for such.remedies. The House of Lords 
represents the huge dead-weight of comfortable conservatism. Whatever 
importance its decisions may possess in a constitutional sense, they have 
no power of public opinion behind them. There are, indeed, many able 





to be generally agreed that this is,on the whole, the best arrangement 
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other House; but the simple fact is, that nobody cares very much for the 

opinion of three or four hundred very rich and comfortable gentlemen, a 
large proportion of whom know much more about horse-racing than about 
legislation. The energy of individuais cannot leaven the general heavi- 
ness of the mass. Theoretically, you may call them what you please ; but 
practically, the opinivn of so small a class, with such an overwhelming 
personal interest in the conservative view of things, bears no weight. 
They cannot throw themselves across the path marked out by reformers 
without the most imminent danger, and they are prudent enough to keep 
pretty carefully out of harm’s way. As a rule, they confine themselves 
to petty bitsof mischief in the way of arresting leg‘slation, and sometimes 
they make some useful modification in proposed measures as suggested by 
one of the legal peers. Their power to do more will be pretty accurately 
tested by their action on Mr. Gladstone’s bill. Political manceuvring is so 
uncertain, especially when an acute tactician like Mr. Disraeli is opposed 
to an enthusiast like Mr. Gladstone, that it is premature to speculate on 
the precise issue that may come before them 

Amongst merely personal events, it is perhaps worth notice that “ Histo- 

ricus,” or, as he is known to men, Mr. Vernon Harcourt, has made his first, 
and it seems to have been a very successful, appearance in the House of Com- 
mons. He poured out some grand constitutional maxims for three-quarters 
of an hour on what seems to me to be an infinitesimal! point of law—the ques- 
tion, namely, whether members of the House who take office should be com- 
pelled to vacate their seats unless re-elected—and spoke like a combination 
of Hallam and Tocqueville. He is aman of imposing presence, and his mag- 
niloquence seemed to please the House of Commons as much asthe readers 
of the Times. He will probably be a successful man, though I fear that 
Mr. Carlyle might possibly suspect him of being more or less of a “ wind. 








The convent case of which I spoke in a previous letter lasted for about 
three weeks, until the patience of every human being concerned must 
have been nearly exhausted. It has given rise to endless discussion in 
newspapers and private conversation; but the whole dispute turned on 
such petty quarrels that it would be useless to do more than just mention 
it as one of our most popular causes célébres. The general opinion was that 
Miss Saurin, the oppressed nun, was rather badly treated but extremely pro- 


voking, that Miss Star, the superioress, was rather spiteful but not wanton- | ly expressed strong sympathy with its present Government. 
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ask America to do otherwise. 
not. 


Either we can govern Liverpoo! or we can- 
If we can, it is the duty of a friendly power to recognize our govern- 
ment ; if we cannot, and proclaim our inability by announcing a blockade, 
surely it is most unreasonable for us to expect any other state to recognize 
as existing a government which we ourselves do not profess to be able to 
maintain. 

Your government proclaimed a blockade, and we accepted the state of 
things as they declared them. You are angry because we took you at your 
own word. 

As regards the mere Alabama claims proper, England has fully con- 
sented to pay them, and “ America” must not leave that fact out of sight. 

As regards the irritation arising from the whole business, it is very 
important really to know the cause of complaint. What, for instance, is 
it which has prompted the Senate to reject the Reverdy Johnson conven- 
tion? Your own accredited minister is allowed to come over here with the 
express object of settling a dispute of long standing. What are we todo? 
Are we to receive him with open arms, as the representative of old friends 
and near relations from whom we have been temporarily estranged, or 
are we to say that we will not make a treaty with a man who obviously 
does not represent the real feeling of his country? If the latter, we insult 
your representative ; if the former, we run the chance of being snubbed 
in our turn by the rejection of our treaty. We run the chance of hearing 
the English philo-Southerners say, “ We always told you so; they always 
meant to let you down.” Sir, if you have time in your next number, do 
tell England, once for all, what she should have done; tell the friends of 
America what they should have recommended. “Quo teneam vultus mu- 
tantem Protea nodo’t” Let me once more relate my dilemma. Either Mr. 
Reverdy Johnson was your representative, and we were right to press for 
a convention, and the Senate were bound to accept it or else to have re- 
called him during its operation, as he must have telegraphed for instruc 
tions; or he was not sent out in good faith, and those English who ac- 
cepted his drivelling compliments, merely because he was your representa- 
tive, have been purposely insulted. 

That is my position, sir ; and I hope you will explain to me where Iam 
wrong. Perhaps an illustration will help our mutual understanding. The 
United States are not only at peace with Spain, but have only quite recent- 
Yet before 


ly cruel, and that convents generally, if this be a fair specimen, must con- | | Spain proclaims the blockade of Cuba, you have hastened to promise 


tain exaggerated repetitions of the little squabbles ina badly-managed | recognition of belligerent rights to the rebels there. 


kitchen. The Chief Justice, Sir A. Cockburn, summed up very decidedly | 
in favor of the superioress, but a British jury, possibly animated by a 
certain d pricri prejudice against papists, priests, and nuns, but more prob- 
ably moved by a really noble speech from the most eloquent of our living 
advocates, Sir J. Coleridge, gave Miss Saurin £500 damages; and so the 
papers were freed from a burden of reports which filled several columns 
daily with the accumulated gossip of ten years of convent life. 

The bill for our Abyssinian expedition has just come in. It has not, 
indeed, been completely made out even yet ; but within a few hundreds of 
thousands of pounds we prqbably know the worst. 
the charges for marching four hundred miles and back, killing Theodore, 


The grand total of | 
' for the official notification of the blockade, 


dispersing his army, and releasing the captives, comes to nine millions | 


sterling. We are engaged in persuading ourselves at present that if was 
well worth the money. Meanwhile, by energetic cheeseparing, scraping, and 
screwing, the estimates for the army and navy have been reduced this year 


by over two millions, which proves that in four years of energetic economy | 


we can allow ourselves the luxury of a small war. 





Corr espondence. 
THE “ALABAMA” CASE AGAIN, 


RucGBy, ENGLAND, March 5, 1869. 


To THe Epiror oF THE NATION: 

Sm: Your correspondent “ America” argues that because “a long-lived 
nation can wait for justice,” the United States are to accept the English 
theories of neutrality, and imitate “ unjust Great Britain’s ” course of action 
in your late war. Will you allow me to ask your correspondent not to 
obscure the real issue by such vindictive advice, but to consider a little the 
feelings of those Englishmen to whom, like myself, the Alebema affair is 
@ cause of real pain? The most able exponent of the real state of 
American feeling at present, “A Yankee,” asks triumphantly what we 
should say, supposing, in the event of Liverpool and ite neighborhood 


| long-lived nation can wait for ample justice,” 





Is this justice? “A 
as your correspondent says. 
But justice is not ample unless it is immediate and consistent. 

Sir, lama constant reader of the Vation ; I admire its tone exceedingly, 


'and I sit humbly at its feet, as I await its reply, remaining always 


Yours faithfully, H. LEE WARNER. 





{Mr. Warner can hardly have followed the Alghama controversy 
very closely, or he would know that the main reafon why Americans 
have been so much irritated by the recognition of the Confederates 
as belligerents was that it was premature. Lord Russell did not wait 
nor even for an interview 
with the new American minister, nor for any exact information as to 
the condition or prospects of the insurrection, The Queen’s procla- 
mation of neutrality was issued when all that the ministry knew of 
the blockade was derived from rumor, and from the announcement of 
the British minister that it would be established shortly. That the 


| proclamation would have had to be issued eventually, we have our- 


| selves no doubt ; 


but the unprecedented haste in issuing it was, or is 
taken as,a proof of animus; in other words, as an indication of un- 


| friendly feeling. 


Mr. Warner may reply that the British Government had a legal 
right to choose its own time in formally recognizing the existence of a 
state of war: this Americans do not deny; but they rejoin that 
Americans have a right to take offence if the time chosen be a mani- 
fest sign of hostility. The recognition of Liverpool as a belligerent 


‘would doubtless, in the case put by Mr. Warner, be accorded at 


revolting from England, the United States were to recognize the belli. . 


gerent rights of that port. Ido not suppose any English lawyer would 


Washington, but not without hearing from the American minister in 
England, or the British minister in Washington. We are not angry 
because “ we were taken at our word,” but because England did not 
wait to hear what our word was. 

Mr. Johnson's foolish talk in England has, no doubt, caused a good 
deal of irritation here, but Mr. Warner has no ground for the assump- 
tion that his foolish talk has had everything to do with the refusal 
of the Senate to confirm the convention. The instrument, we are sure, 
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mee been judged on its own merits. It has, in the opinion of a major- 
ity of the Senate, and of a large portion of the public, the fatal defect 
of not providing proper machinery for the redressal of what Americans 
consider, and Englishmen now acknowledge, to have been a great 
wrong. Whether that wrong can be atoned for by the payment of 
pecuniary damages, or whether any other atonement is possible, are 
questions we need not here discuss. We must remind Mr. Warner 
that the building, arming, and despatch of the Alabama from an Eng- 
lish port was followed by four years of pillage of American commerce, 
to the accompaniment of loud applause from the English press, and 
the most influential portion of English society, and hearty abuse of the 
North. We hate to recall these things; but when pressed for an ex- 
planation of American irritation, we have to do it. There was no 
calm observer of the course pursued by leading Englishmen on this 
question, in the years 1862-3-4, who did not foresee years and years of 
mutual hate and recrimination as the consequence of the ignorant rant 
of the Lairds, Roebucks, Spencers, Beresford Hopes, and of the Times 
and Saturday Review, and the like. The less said about the matter 
now the better. We must remind Mr. Warner, too, that the Sen- 
ate is not “bound” to accept any treaty no matter by whom nego- 
tiated. Every foreign power negotiating with the United States 
knows, or ought to know, that no treaty or convention with them 
is valid till the Senate has approved of it, and that in the mat- 
ter of approving or rejecting it the Senate enjoys, under the Con- 
stitution, absolute discretion. As regards the féting of Mr. Johnson, 
it is in reality a small matter. All that we need say of it is, that con- 
sidering the attitude of English society towards the American repre- 
sentative five short years ago, when America was in real difficulties 
and when words of kindness and sympathy would have been really 
welcome, the laborious adulation of the present Minister has been in 
very bad taste. Thestrong man who has come victorious out of a fray, 
in which you have hooted him, betted against him, and encouraged his 
adversary, is hardly likely to take your offer of wine and your pattings 
on the back very kindly. 

Ifthe United States has promised “ recognition of belligerent rights” 
to Cuban rebels one minute before Cuba shall have afforded good 
evidence of her ability to carry on an organized armed struggle with 
Spain, and the Government at Washington shall have received proper 
reports on the subject from their agents on the island, Mr. Warner 
must be in possession of information on the subject which has not 
reached us,—Ep, Natron.] 





GENERAL GRANT'S APPOINTMENTS. 


To Tue EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sr : “ Citizen,” 
the new Cabinet. 
citizen. 


in your issue of March 18th, expresses dissatisfaction with 
This is a natural and an undoubted right of every American 
Omniscience could not pick, from thirty millions, seven’ men to 
whom many individuals among these millions would not fiercely object. 

But the propriety of one of “ Citizen’s ” objections is fairly open to sharp 
criticism inturn. “ Citizen” says, “the nomination of Mr. Stewart the day 
after he had presented General Grant with a check for $65,000 for a house 
given to him by a number of gentlemen, of whom Mr. Stewart was one, was 
very mal apropos.” The taste and temper of this paragraph, flung thus 
early against the great victor to whom the country owes an immeasurable 
debt of grateful respect, are unquestionably bad. The fling revives the 
memory of Washington's letter to Jefferson, in which the general complains 
that he had been assailed in a manner which could only be deserved by a 
common pickpocket or a notorious defaulter. 

But why was General Grant's “ nomination of Mr. Stewart the day after,” 
etc., mal apropos? Does “ Citizen” impute bribery to the latter? Of course 
not. What then? Does he mean gently to instil into the national mind 
the subtle venom of a hint that, not Mr. Stewart's vast financial reputation, 
but his attractive association with the gift of a house to General Grant, had 
setuced the General from that pure, unerringly honest judgment which 
through the long years of the agony of his glory, had seized upon the 
fittest men before ? 

“Work on, 
My medicine, work ;* thus credulous fools are canght ; 


And many worthy and chaste dames, even thus, 
All guiltless meet reproach.” 


So soliloquizes Jago 
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But why was “the nomination of Mr. Stewart the day after he had 
presented General Grant with a check” for the purchase money of his 
house mal apropos? If “ Citizen” had agreed with General Grant that Mr. 
Stewart was the fittest nominee for a great national duty, would it hayo 
seemed “ apropos” to reject him and deprive the country of his services for 
such an absurd reason as the matter of the house and check ? What 
language of contempt and indignation would be strong enough to lash the 
selfish, cowardly egotism of an Executive who would subordinate the jn. 
terests of the country to his own personal fear that somebody might think 
he had sold the birthright of personal and official integrity for a mess of 
nine days’ old pottage? Purity of heart, steadfastness of purpose, reliance 
on the great, patient, well-intending heart of the people, as opposed to 
politician’s cunning, a vacillating timidity, and a subjective distrust of hu. 
man nature, are manifested by the very act which “ Citizen” condemns. 

Fam Puay. 

[We beg to say that we shall surrender no more space to the discus- 
sion of this question. Nobody has more confidence in Grant than we 
have; we no more believe his appointments to have been influenced hy 
the gifts of which he has been the recipient than we believe him to 
have stolen a Shetland pony in Mississippi. But we agree with 
“Citizen,” nevertheless, in thinking the appointment of a large sub- 
scriber to a testimonial in some respects unfortunate, because we be- 
lieve Presidents like judges should not only avoid evil, but the ap- 
pearance of evil. It is constantly forgotten that nearly every 
act of a high official is a precedent. Lincoln did a good many 
doubtful things, harmless enough in Lincoln; but when Johnson 
came to imitate him we did not at all like it. Suppose Grant should 
be succeeded by Johnson and some great “ operator’ were to present 
him with $100,000 just before inauguration, and were to be nominated 
immediately afterwards for the Paris Mission, or the Collectorship of 
the port of New York; we know very well what he would say, but 
what should we say ?—Ep. Nation. ] 





“IS BEING DO. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Sm: Mr. Richard Grant White’s’ own English is particularly good, 
and there are few Americans to whose instincts and habits one who had a 
question in that way might so safely trust. If I could afford more than 
the five dollars a year and one night a week which I expend on the Nation, 
I should like to take the Galazy for the sake of his articles on “ Words 
and their Uses”—and for other purposes, as our law-makers say. As yet, 
I have seen only the March number, in which Mr. White comments on 
the phraseology “is being done.” This method of speech he condemns 
for many reasons, and with much passion. It is monstrous, absurd, 
pestilent, incongruous, ridiculous, meaningless ; “indeed the most incon- 
gruous combination of words and ideas that ever attained respectable 
usage in any civilized language.” Now, I agree that the phrase is nearly 
intolerable, and I respect a generous animosity ; but it seems to me that 
Mr. White, like many another excellent judge, ought, in giving his 
opinion, to have left out half of his reasons. 

The phraseology in question, though employed by good writers—Ruskin, 
for instance—has not sufficient authority. Then, it is not only a novelty, 
but an awkward novelty, of which we have no need, as Mr. Marsh and 
Mr. White have said. Nothing is good English which lacks authoritative 
usage, and nothing that is unhandy and that displaces something better 
should be allowed to establish itself if we can prevent. This is firm and 
familiar ground. We shall get into trouble in a moment if we require 
all usages to justify themselves by reason. This also Mr. White says, and 
it is one of thé fundamental principles of his paper. “ Ruin comes of laying 
presumptuous hands on idioms.” Nothing is plainer than that a phrase 
which has authority cannot be challenged because it is or looks irrational, 
unless it be this, that no amount of reason dispenses with the necessity 
of authority ; an axiom which Mr. White (probably through a printer's 


‘| error) appears, on p. 335, to deny. It is of no use, and inconsistent 


besides, for him to argue the essential absurdity of this phrase, except in 
the way of protest against its admission. It is not more absurd than / had 
rather, at the worst. But, indeed, it is not absurd at all. 

Mr. White finds a “ fatal absurdity” in the combination of is with being, 
for to be expresses mere existence, and is being done is equivalent to exists 
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existing done. Now the substantive verb has had two significations from 
the beginning of our language. It means sometimes esse and sometimes 
fieri, and it is only by virtue of this second meaning that we English are 
able to make out a passive voice at all. When I say “my article is print- 
ed in the Nation,” my is means exists ; but when I say “ the Nation is publish- 
ed on Thursday,” my is means becomes. The use of the substantive verb 
as an auxiliary of the passive voice is not a peculiarity of English. Mod- 
ern German has cleared itself of ambiguity by appropriating werden for 
this purpose ; but in the Old High German wesan and werdan are both so 
employed, wesan being commoner in the oldest. In Anglo-Saxon weordhan 
(become) may have been commoner than wesan (be), but both are used as 
passive auxiliaries ; as, they did eat and were (wurdon, became) filled, or, 
they went out to him and were (weron, became) baptized. The verb be 
was not only a passive auxiliary, but a passive auxiliary for both present 
and future, I be found signifying both invenior and inveniar. Where, 
then, is the absurdity, the unreason, of the house is being (that is, becom- 
ing) built ? 

There are several considerations upon which I would recommend those 
who say is being built to mercy, though not to approbation or imitation. 
Our English passive is a very imperfect affair. We are not as well off as 
the Germans with their werden or the French with their on. To be sure, 
is building or is a-building is as good as wird gebaut or on batit. But per- 
spicuity is the first object in language, and there are many cases in which 
we cannot without ambiguity use the participle in -ing or the noun with a-. 
Would Mr. White, coming back from a walk in an Indian country, say “I 
found an emigrant cooking (a-cooking) at a slow fire?” He would not say 
being cooked, at any rate; neither would I. I like a short cut, but I had 
rather go a little about than bemire myself. C. 


[We had been intending to consider the case of this offending 
idiom at greater length, but a valued correspondent has saved us the 
trouble and put the gist of the matter into a small space. He isa 
little harder, however, on the people who say “is being done” and 
the like than we should have been. The excellent excuse which such 
offenders have seven or eight times in ten is the one mentioned by 
“©,”—namely, that they must be offenders or be mute.—Ep. Nation. } 


Notes. 
LITERARY. 

To our list of announcements previously made we have but few titles 
toadd. Sever, Francis & Co. will publish Bjérnson’s “ Happy Boy,” and a 
“Memoir of Jared Sparks,” by the Rev. Mr. George E. Ellis.—— Turner 
Brothers & Co., of Philadelphia, announce “ Beautiful Snow, and Other 
Poems,” by Mr. John W. Watson, and “ Broken Fetters,” by F. Trollope. 
—People who know “that highly successful book, ‘The Woman in 
Black,’ ” may be glad to hear that it is to have a companion volume in 
“The Woman in Red,” which is to be issued soon by Messrs. T. B. Peter- 
son & Brothers. The same house announce “The Curse of Gold,” by Mrs. 
Ann §. Stephens, and a work by another author who has outlived herself, 
“The Changed Bride,” by Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Southworth.—— Allen 
Brothers announce a long and good list of books for children: there is 
the “Life of John James Audubon for Boys ;” a “ Boy’s Book of Gymnas- 
ties” a“ Boy’s Book of Magic ;” “Rob Roy’s Adventures,” by James 
Grant ; “Five Years Before the Mast,” which seems to have been christ- 
ened, with doubtful morality, “ Australian Crusoes ;” “ Adventures of Ger- 
ard, the Lion-Slayer ;’ “The Wolf Boy of China ;’ “ The Joyful Gates,” 
by Miss Alice Hawthorne, and half a dozen other works. Messrs. Cas- 
sell, Petter & Galpin announce “The Three Kingdoms of Nature,’’ by Dr. 
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same form, of “The Swiss Family Robinson” and “ Evenings at Home,” 
but not with success. Indeed she has been obliged to appeal to the public 
for redress for the treatment she has received at the hands of the firm in 
question. Last fall she offered them the “Sandford and Merton,” she says, 
but found herself unable to agree with them as to terms, and after they 
had had her manuscript five or six weeks she felt compelled to withdraw 
it. Thereupon the firm notified her that they would “ proceed with their 
series ” at once, and that it “ would doubtless include ‘ Evenings at Home ’ 
and ‘The Swiss Family Robinson ’ done” by another person, though “they 
would prefer their being done” by Miss Godolphin. The affair is not one 
in which, to judge by thas much of the lady’s statement, the publishers 
make a very good figure; but she goes on to make her case stronger. 
The two new books of the series have been brought out by Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin in a very hurried manner, for the apparent purpose of 
forestalling Miss Godolphin’s version, and the haste with which they have 
been prepared has injured, she says, their literary execution, and therefore, 
to a certain extent, injured her literary repatation. In proof of the former 
of these assertions she cites the occurrence among the monosyllables of 
polysyllabie words—iguana, india-rubber, porcupine, albatross, kingfisher, 
nightingale, and others—to the number of two hundred. The book-buy- 
ing public has an unfortunate resemblance to other publics, and buys 
where it can buy cheapest ; we can only hope that in this instance Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin’s books are so much poorer than Miss Godolphin’s 
that nobody may be much tempted to forget what seems to be his duty in 
the matter. The authentic volumes of the series are in the press of 
Messrs. George Routledge & Sons. 

—A publishers’ quarrel, of a kind that we shall never see the end of 
until we have an international copyright arrangement with the principal 
book-producing nations, is now going on Detween the Harpers and the 
Lippincotts. On the first day of this year, Messrs. Lippincott & Co. wrote 
a letter to the London Atheneum, which that paper printed, in which they 
said, in order to set themselves right before the public, that Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers had put on the market an edition of Mr. C. W. Dilke’s 
“Greater Britain,” and were selling it at a merely nominal price ; for which 
reason the sale of the authorized edition, which Messrs. Lippincott issue 
and from which Mr. Dilke was to have drawn some profit, had been very 
greatly injured ; and this, said the Philadelphia firm, although as long 
ago as May of last year public announcement had been made of their 
intention to publish the work. The Messrs. Harper, in reply to this Athe- 
neum letter, print in their Weekly some correspondence that passed 
between the two firms in December of last year, and, in addition, some 
correspondence that passed between Messrs. Macmillan & Co. and themselves 
in the latter part of 1868 and the first two months of this y@ar. Briefly, the 
American letters are intended to show that when the Harpers began print- 
ing “Greater Britain” they had no knowledge whatever that the Phila- 
delphia house had announced it. The Commercial Advertiser, of this city, 
they declare to be the recognized organ of “the trade” for announcing 
ciaims to reprints. But the fact of the matter is, we believe, that this 
character is not conceded to it by all of the publishing firms here in New 
York even ; and is denied to it by many of the outside firms. The Pub- 
lishers’ Circular was the journal in which Messrs. Lippincott & Co. announced 
their “ Greater Britain,” and the Messrs. Harper therefore had (for them) 
no “ official information” of that edition, and, as we are bound to believe, 
had no information of any kind, for so they explicitly say. Furthermore, the 
latter firm offered to withdraw their edition if the former would pay the 
expenses already incurred in preparing it, and would give an answer in 
the negative to the question whether the stereotype plates for the author. 
ized edition were made in England. To this question Messrs. Lippincott 
made no further reply than that they had bought the advance sheets of 
| the book from the author. And there was another question contained in 











Houghton ; “Illustrated Travels,” a compilation edited by Mr. Bates, of | the Harpers’ letter which may as well be mentioned, for it shows the cause 


the Royal Geographical Society ; “The World of Wonders, comprising 
the Marvellous in Nature, Science, and Art ” (illustrated); “The Captive 
Missionary,” by the Mr. Stern whom Theodorus shut up, and Arnold’s 
“Poets of Greece.”——Messrs. A. Roman & Co. announce a volume of ser- 
mons by the Rev. Mr. Charles Wadsworth, of San Francisco——Mr. Wid- 
dieton has in press a second edition of Alger’s “ Future Life.” 


—We spoke last week of Miss Mary Godolphin as the originator of 


the one-syllable literature. Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin have pub-| 
lished for her an “ sop’s Fables” and a “Sandford and Merton” written | 
in words of one syllable, and both have been well received by the public, | 


as also was the monosyllabic “ Robinson Crusoe” of which Messrs. George 
Routledge & Sons are the publishers. Miss Godolphin has recently been 
negotiating with Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin for the publication, in the 
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‘of an angry feeling which runs through all this part of the correspond- 
‘ence : “ While we think of it,” said they, “allow us to ask whether your 
edition of Bulwer's novels is printed in this country.” Bulwer the Harpers 
| considered their property (and they now announce that he so considered 
| himself), till all of a sudden the “Globe Edition” appeared, the Lippin- 
‘cotts apparently holding in regard to Bulwer the doctrine said to 
have been laid down by a Boston house in regard to Dickens—that, like 
Shakspeare and the Bible, he is common property. It appears, we may 
remark here in passing, thai the “Globe” Bulwer is printed from plates 
made in this country. Inasmuch as the Lippincott edition of “Greater 
| Britain” was not to be printed in this country, and inasmuch as Messrs. 
Lippincott did not feel inclined to pay the expense which Messrs. Harper 
' & Brothers had incurred in preparing their edition, the latter firm resolved 
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to go on, and, as everybody knows, have done s0. 
the Bulwer matter above spoken of will probably suggest to the reader 
sufficiently account for the fact that when the Harpers’ “ Greater Britain ” 
did come, it came at the fighting price, so to speak, of a dollar. 
having begun, it did not end with one engagement. 


fectly well that the Harpers had bought of Macmillan & Co. the plates of | 
Sir Samuel Baker’s “Cast up by the Sea;” that by an error of shipment 
the plates were sent to the Lippincotts, who received them in December ; 
that in February the Lippincotts sent word to them to this effect : “ Some 
time since we received, without advice, a box containing electrotypes. 
Believing it came from Messrs. Macmillan, we advised them of its arrival, 
and asked them to give us an explanation. We are now advised by them 
that the box was intended for you.” But, then, while the letter asking 
advices was going to London and the answer coming back, Messrs. Lip- 
pincott & Co. issued a cheap edition of “Cast up by the Sea.” It is neces- 
sary to add that the latter have not been heard in reply on this last issue. 


—Mr. John Sabin of this city has just issued, as the seventh of his 
reprints, Rev. Thomas Prince’s edition of Major John Mason’s “ Brief 
History of the Pequot War,” an original and the principal source of our 
knowledge of the remarkable campaign which the author himself conduct- 
ed, and which left the Pequots in much the same relation to the neigh- 
voring tribes as the Aduatuci were left after they had been reduced by 
Cesar. The short-sightedness of the N 
dition, and allowing it a free passage through their country, was repaid, 
as is well known, nearly thirty years later, when Philip’s power was 
broken by Winthrop, among whose captains was a son of the Ensign 
Davenport, mentioned by. Mason on p. 13, who afterwards commanded the 
Castle in Boston Harbor. Of Nathaniel Davenport and the Narraganset 
fight in which he fell, Mr. Upham gives many interesting particulars 
in his “ History of Salem Witchcraft,” those relating to the mode in which 
Philip’s warriors fortified their camps being identical with what Mason 
tells us of the Pequots. The latter’s account, including Mr. Prince’s intro- 
duction, is curious reading for the mixture of religion and business, and 
it is good exercise for the imagination to deduce from it the Connecticut 
settler as he was, both at home and in the field. 


—From the press of the Essex Institute we have the first of the 
“Memoirs of the Peabody Academy of Science,” organized last year in 
Salem—a town which is constantly improving on its traditions, and has 
become one of the most active scientific centres in the country. The form 
of these memoirs, an imperial octavo, seems to us well chosen. The ty- 
pography, paper, and illustrations are of the best. Mr. Samuel H. Scud- 
der has the honor of contributing this initial memoir, which consists of a 
“ Revision of the Large, Stylated, Fossorial Crickets.” The Essex Insti- 
tute has for its part resolved to discontinue its quarterly “ Proceedings,” and 
to substitute for it a monthly “ Bulletin,” composed of “ such portions of 
communications made to the Essex Institute at its semi-monthly and other 
public meetings, as are of popular interest,” together with a bare summary 
of all the proceedings as a matter of record. This publication will have 
at least sixteen octavo pages (fit to bind with the American Naturalist), 
and will be sold at $1 per annum or ten cents a copy ; which, to judge 
from the first number, it will be well worth. There will be occasional 
illustrations. 

—General Butler’s recent pamphlet read by him to the House of Re- 
presentatives in denunciation of gold and silver coin, and in advocacy of the 
substitution for it of paper tokens as a circulating medium, furnishes one 
more illustration of the way in which old and often-exposed fallacies and fo!- 
lies are reproduced from age to age by ignorant or designing persons, for the 
confusion of the simple and unwary. Butler’s arguments were in great 
part a repetition of those used by Law and his friends in France, early in 
the last century, to keep at work the famous Mississippi scheme, in its later 
days. St. Simon says, in his Memoirs, that after the issue of paper money 
had gone on for a while, people became so greedy for it and it was given 
away in quantities so enormous that the very paper fell short, the mills being 
unable to supply it with sufficient rapidity. Of course this could not last 
very long. The notes began to fall in value, and then all confidence in 
them began to vanish. “Then,” says St. Simon, “ it became necessary to 
keep up their value by force ; and, as soon as force began to be used, a regu- 
lar panic ensued. An attempt was made to abolish all use of gold and 
silver coin, and even of precious stones, and to persuade people that from 
the time of Abraham, who paid in cash for Sarah’s sepulchre, down to our 
own day, people had been plunged in the grossest illusion and error in all the 


civilized nations of the world, with regard to money and the metals of which ! 


The Nation. 


Considerations w hich | | it is made ; that paper was the only useful and needful money, and that ire 
| could do no greater harm to our neighbors jealous of our greatness and our 


The war | 


The Harpers charge, | | panic increased. Authority was given to the agents of the India Company 
and so do Macmitlan & Co., that in October last the Lippincotts knew per- | | to search private houses for coin, and seize all pieces of over twenty sous, 


varragansets in favoring this expc- | 
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advantages than to pour out and send over to them all our specie and preei- 
ous stones.” Of course this preaching produced very little effect, and the 


and persons in whose possession it was found were severely punished, 
This brought a certain quantity into the bank from persons who were 
afraid of their servants betraying them, but ruin spread among all classes 
of society. At this stage a swarm of financial doctors began to appear 
on the scene, each with a plan for restoring confidence, most of them 
resembling Senator Sherman’s, and consisting principally in forcing people 
to exchange one kind of paper for another, and threatening them with 
heavy penalties in case they refused to believe that they were better off 
with the new paper than with the old. St. Simon says the number of 
tricks of this kind practised was very great, and the result of each was of 
course to leave the holders of the notes a little worse off than before, 
The end is known to most readers of history—the final collapse, and the 
flight of Law, spread more ruin through France than the march of an in. 
vading army, and yet seventy-five years later another rise of ignorant ad. 
venturers and fanatics into power caused another issue of paper money with 
similar results; and here in America, in our day, we find demagogues by 
the dozen producing the doctrines of Law’s days as new and remarkable 
discoveries, and “ working-men’s conventions ” hailing the demagogues as 
benefactors of mankind. 


—We find in the Western Collegian, of Delaware, Ohio, “ an account of 
the receipts and expenditures, and the present condition of the Treasury, 
of the Lecture Association.” We have certainly known a more cheering 
exhibit than this makes ; for seven lectures cost the Association $172.18 
over and above re¢eipts, and left the treasury with barely enough for two 
more courses in subsequent years. Mr. J. G. Saxe and Miss Dickinson 
alone took less money away than they brought ; and if Mr. Saxe’s charges 
had not been modest, even he would have made the Association poorer 
by his visit. Yet he had the third largest audience on the list, Miss 
Dickinson’s and Mr. Henry Vincent’s being more numerous still. Mr. 
Tilton did not pay at $100. Mr. Vincent, in spite of the good attendance, 
did not pay at $150. Professor M. C. Tyler could not save from loss at $75, 
nor General Howard at $100. Judge Cox appears to have charged nothing 
but his expenses fora free lecture. As this would undoubtedly be esteemed 
a “strong” list, it would seem as if the lecture system were in a bad way, 
and if it is, it is what we have frequently surmised. We should, if called 
upon for reasons, assign as one the excess of “strength” in making up 
courses, the superabundance of great names, and the transfer of interest 
from the subject of the lecture to the lecturer himself. It is this personal 
feeling, we venture to think, which has sustained the lecture system 
hitherto, especially at the West ; but as the novelty wears off, it is not 
strange that curiosity should flag, the field not being supplied rapidiy 
enough with new and at the same time distinguished or “ promising ” lec- 
turers. Five out of the seven we have referred to would be called “ bril- 
liant ;” that is to say, they are sought after for their rhetoric more than, 
or at least sooner than, for their ideas: and this being the case, we may 
be sure that unspiced discourse, however sound or learned, would draw 
even emptier benches than they did. In short, not to go too deeply here 
into a subject which well deserves philosophic handling, we are afraid that 
the lyceum as at present carried on is hardly to be reckoned among the 
educational instrumentalities of the country. All during the war it would 
listen to nothing else but what everybody was saying in the newspapers 
or in conversation on the street ; and that alone is a sufficient reason why 
it should be now so largely a social occasion, to which every swain invitcs 
the lady of his choice, certain of so much pleasure whatever may be uttcr- 
ed from the platform of wise or foolish or commonplace. The extent to 
which lectures, concerts, and other places of amusement are indebted for 
their audiences to the tender passion is a topic by itself. 


—The editor of the Publishers’ Circular has received a letter from nearly 
a dozen firms who had transactions with the Mr. Shaw of whom we spoke 
a week or two since, as having been the principal in a scheme for 
smuggling English books, and English editions of American copyright 
books, from Canada into the United States. They “emphatically repudiate 
the slightest knowledge ” of Mr. Shaw’s intention, and pronounce “ utterly 
false” an inference which some people have drawn (or might draw, from a 
statement of the facts) namely, “that the English publishers were cogni- 
zant that the purchases made last autumn by Mr. H. J. Shaw, of Montreal, 
were to be smuggled into the United States.” The firms which address 
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the letter to the editor are Messrs. W. & R. Chambers; George Routledge 
& Sons; William Tegg ; Frederick Warne & Co. ; A. Strahan & Co. ; Charles 
Griffin & Co.; Reeves & Turner; William Collins, Son & Co., of Glasgow ; 
A. Fallarton & Co., of Edinburgh ; James Duffy, of Dublin, and Charles 
Jefferies, Jr., of Bristol. There is a sentence or two that we ourselves 
should have wished, we think, omitted from the letter if we had been ex- 
pected to sign it. The signers say at the end that “they conceive it un- 
necessary to intrude upon your valuable space to explain why they were 
induced to believe in the bona fides of Mr. Shaw.” Perhaps Messrs. Bell & 
Daldy could most easily explain that ; but apparently they were not asked 
to join with the other publishers in signing, or else they declined to do so. 
So it still remains unintelligible how Mr. Shaw—a person who talked 
more or less openly in London publishing circles about the “ facilities” he 
had for getting books into the United States on payment of far less than 
the legal duties ; who seems to have had so little money and credit that, 
ordinarily, he would have been unable to get anything like seventy thous- 
and dollars’ worth of books from English houses—could have led so many 
reputable and presumably clever business men into such an affair as that 
in which he has involved these gentlemen above mentioned. 











—Of new English books we have, of poetry, a very highly praised 
book by an author who has been obscure and, indeed, unknown till now. 
After her death, there is published a small volume entitlea “ Sunlight 
Hours,” edited by Professor Plumptre, and written by Miss Sarah Williams. 
To such as think that perhaps the truest poetry written in England just 
at present is not written by men, Miss Williams’s poems will not, we 
should say, furnish insuperable evidence of the truth of their belief ; but still 
we should say, from what we have seen of her work, that there is no doubt 
of her having been a much more than ordinarily good poet of a distinc- 
tively female type. She died before her powers were matured. Whoever 
knows the “Poems Written for a Child” will not be surprised to hear of 
a new edition of that very nice little book. Praise is bestowed, too, on 
Miss Sophia M. Eckley for her “ Minor Chords.” Miss Eckley, however, is 
not English, we believe, but a New Englander, who has ventured on author- 
ship first in London. Of course, the largest, if not the greatest poetical 
event of the moment is the appearance of the last volume of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s “Ring and the Book,” the American edition of which Messrs. 
Fields, Osgood & Co. have issued with such promptitude. The Odyssey is 
translated into blank verse by Mr. Edginton. It is a remark that the 
mention of Mr. Edginton’s beok has suggested to us to make—but which 
we do not at all apply to his work, for we have not seen it—that it may be 
questioned if, when the enemies of verse-making as a part of English 
education, are enumerating the evils which that practice brings about, they 
should not say something concerning an effect it apparently has of setting 
scores of elegant versifiers to flooding the world with translations of Greek 
and Latin classic poets—translations that would never see the light if it 
were not for the manual dexterity, so to speak, which the translators 
acquired in youth. This is certainly an evil under the sun. A new 
“liad,” too, is announced we see; but as for the “Iliad” it is long since 
Wolf’s view became true of the modern Homer, (however it may have 
been with the ancient); that he is not one but many—and all pretty blind. 
A book that is hardly to be spoxen of among books of poctry is a new 
edition, with illustrations, of Pollok’s “Course of Time,” which still lives, 
it seems. Sir Francis Doyle’s lectures delivered in the chair of poetry at 
Oxford are just published and are well worth attention. Of theological 
works, we have but few to mention. Perhaps as interesting as any of 
them is Sir John Coleridge’s “ Life of Keble,” which will bear study because 
of Keble’s relations to contemporaries who have played an important part 
in the English and American religious world, to say nothing of a certain ef- 
fect they have had upon the Romish. Mr.T. W. Allies, whose “See of Peter” 
is not the most uninteresting of the books which have been written by 
converts from Protestantism to Romanism, goes on with his work on “ The 
Formation of Christendom.” In connection with this work, which is said 
to be “ of the reflective rather than of the narrative school of history,” it 
may be profitable to read Mr. Lecky’s speedily forthcoming work on the 
morals of Europe in the centuries between Augustus and Charlemagne. 
The Rev. Mr. William B. West puts forth first the second of six volumes 
which he will edit of the works of Archbishop Leighton—an author hith- 
erto unedited, or, at least, never critically edited. The first volume, which 
will contain a biographical introduction and an index, will be the last one 
toappear. In science there is nothing of importence, we believe, since we 
last spoke of new scientific books. Professor Husley’s recent paper in the 
Fortnightly Review, on “The Physical Basis of Life,’ might well enough 
be reproduced in this country by some of our eclectic publishers who hove 
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| not, we think, yet paid it the attention it deserves. Coupled with the able 
‘reviews of it that have appeared in other English periodicals, it would 
make an instructive and readable pamphlet of no great size. Of history and 
biography we may mention, as of particular interest to Americans, Cannon's 
|“ History of Grant’s Richmond Campaign.” The “Life of Richard tho 
| First,” by Professor Aytoun, has reached another edition, but whether 
| because it is a “ history ” of that prince or a “ biography ” of him it would 
net be easy.to say. Perhaps not because it is either, but because it treats 
in a school-boy manner of a school-boy’s hero, A work fitter for schoo!- 
boys’ hands is the Rev. Mr. Cox’s “ Tale of the Great Persian War.” Prob- 
“ably there is no living English writer who is more successful than Mr. 
| Cox in arousing in the minds of youthful students of classical authors an 
interest in the men and events with which boys preparing for a liberal 
education are called upon to deal. Norton’s “ History and Constitution of 
the City of London,” of which there is now a third edition, is of less value 
‘to the general reader than a new book, prepared by Mr. William Howitt, 
and constituting a third series of his “ Visits to Remarkable 
/entitled “The Northern Heights of London” (Hampstead, Highgate, 
| Islington, Hornsey, and Muswell Hill). These are names rich in associa- 
| tions, and history and biography have seldom been more 
mingled than in Mr. Howitt’s book. works we 
observe a new edition of the perennial “ Lavater,” and a life and works, 
| with selections from her letters, of Mary Lamb. 
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—Among new English books the one that perhars 
Dr. Constantine Tisch 
endorf, as is well known to most of our readers, is a very le 
scholar, the business of whose life has been to make hims uniliar with 
‘the original text of the Scripture. With this purpose in view, he has not 
only studied in their minutest features the Biblical manuscripts which 
were known to the world when he began his labors, but has ransacked the 
monasteries and libraries of Europe and also of the African and Asiatic 
East for new ones; and in 1844 and 1859 he had the signal good fortune of 
discovering what is the oldest as it is the best of all extant Greek versions 
of the scriptural books—the “Codex Sinaiticus.” It was found in the 
monastery of Saint Katharine, on Mount Sinai, and very probably it had 
been there since the time of the Emperor Justinian, the founder of the 
house, whom we may suppose to have sent to the monks, as a present, one 
of the fifty correct copies of the Bible, which his predecessor, Constantine, 
had caused to be executed under the editorship of Eusebius, in the year 
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widest welcome is the Tischendorf New Testament. 
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The discovery having been made by Dr. Tischendorf, while he was 
travelling under the auspices of the Czar, to him naturally fell the posses- 
ion of the manuscript which has thus had the curious fate of having been 
the gift of an emperor to a community of the learned, and then, after 
many centuries, of being a gift from a student to an emperor—and, we 
may add, of being edited in the fourth century by one of its most distin- 
guished scholars, and again, in the nineteenth, by a chief ornament of the 
most learned country in the world. Alexander the Second at once directed 
that a splendid edition of the whole manuscript should be prepared by 
Tischendorf: and this being done, in 1862, in 1863, and again in 1865, we 
have had cheaper, but as literally exact editions of the New Testament 
part of it. Baron Tauchnitz having last year come to the nine hundred 
and ninety-ninth volume of the series of books which he printed in Germany 
in the English language, resolved to make the thousandth volume a most 
noteworthy one, and with happiness of selection took the English New 
Testament as it stands in our “King James’s” version and engaged the 
discoverer of the Sinaitic text to furnish it with marginal notes, giving the 
readings of the Alexandrine, the Vatican, and the Sinaitic versions. The 
volume is dedicated by the Baron “To my English and American authors 
as a token of esteem for the living and a tribute of remembrance to the 
dead "—a dedication which (if there must be dedications) nobody will find 
fault with. There is prefixed to the text a brief essay by the editor, written to 
be sure in the English of a German, but possessing the charm which belongs 
to the writing of a simple-minded scholar; for the value of the introduc- 
tion alone, with its full and succinct information and its agreeableness of 
tone, the volume would be worth owning. It may be had in two forms— 
that is to say, there isa part of the edition which the London agents ot 
the Leipzig house have put into an unsatisfactory binding of thin paste- 
board covered with muslin ; and there are the ordinary paper-covered copies 
in the shape with which the others of the thousand “Tau havo 
made everybody familiar. , want 
it in some substantial binding, and very likely in some binding of his own 
choosing. As regards typography and paper, the volume is of the usual 
excellence of the series to which it belongs. 
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—Some figures from the “ General Address Book of the German Book 
Trade for 1869," published last month at Leipzig, will show the vast ex- 
tent of the business as carried on by the Germans, at home and abroad. 
This directory contains the names of 3,506 firms and branches, divided as 
Publishers and dealers in books only, 750; in art only, 154; in 
music only, 82. ‘Those whose chief business it is to keep an art assortment 
are 38; music assortment, 168 ; antiquarian assortment, 81; an assortment 
embracing all these and maps besides, 2,162; leaving 71 unclassified, as 
being either miscellaneous or dependent on some other business. Leipzig 
is the great centre of publication, and 1,282 houses from without have 
camped there and issue works with that imprint. Ten cities are princi- 
pally resorted to by the commission trade: Augsburg, which has 9 com- 
mission houses, Berlin 46, Leipzig 100, Munich 8, Niirnberg 7, Pesth 20, 
Prague 12, Stuttgart 18, Vienna 31, Zurich 5—or 256 in all. Adding to the 
total first mentioned 76 branch establishments not contained in it, we have 
a grand total of 3,580 houses in 894 towns, viz., 2,159 ir 483 towns of the 
North German Bund ; 562 in 135 towns of South Germany ; 4 in one town 
of Luxemburg ; 413 in 149 towns of Austria; and 387 in 104 towns at 
large in Europe. Abroad, there are 52 German houses in 20 towns of 
America, and 3 in 2 towns of Asia. These external houses are in many 
cases truly missionary, and even in some parts of Europe partake of that 
character. They have done a great deal, for instance, in Italy to strengthen 
the interests of native authors and publishers, and build up a hitherto 
languid business ; and, as one result, the influence of German ideas on 
Italian literature in these days is very perceptible. 


follows : 


DRAPER'S AMERICAN OIVIL WAR.* 


Tue first volume of Dr. Draper's “ History of the American Civil War” 
formed the subject of an article published in the Nation in September, 
1867, in which the author’s theory of the influence of isothermal lines on 
the character of mankind received particular attention. That volume 
formed, as it were, a philosophic introduction to the history proper, which 
may be said to begin in the book before us. 

Its appearance is prepossessing—shape, size, binding, print, and paper, 
are all good—and, as one reads, he finds much to praise in selection and 
arrangement of matter and in the method of statement. And yet, when 
the end is reached, and the question of the general merit of the book pre- 
sents itself, one is surprised to find how far from easy it is to answer the 
question. It is seldom that so respectable a book can be read attentively, 
without leaving deeper impressions on the mind, and it requires some 
thought to be able to assign the cause. It is not a book to be saluted with 
a salvo of praise, nor one to be dismissed with indifference. It cannot be 
pronounced eminently interesting, still less can it be stigmatized as dull. It 
is probable that its failure to rivet the attention is owing in some degree to 
its being less a military history than its title would indicate. The period 
of which it treats includes Bethel, Bull Run, Ball’s Bluff, the Peninsular 
Campaign, Pope’s battles, the Maryland campaign, and Fredericksburg, in 
the East ; the capture of Forts Henry and Donelson, the battles of Shiloh 
and Murfreesborough, and other operations, in the West ; and the capture 
of New Orleans, and the fight between the Monitor and the Merrimac, and 
numerous other exploits, by sea—and so supplies abundant materials for a 
purely inilitary history. But such a history Dr. Draper has not undertaken 
to write. Moreover, it is not likely that, if he had, he would have achieved 
more than a suecés d’estime, partly because we are perhaps just a little sur- 
feited with that sort of thing at present, but still more because there is 
nothing in what he has written to indicate that he is a match for those who 
are already distinguished in that department. The task he proposed to 
himself was the composition of such a history of the civil war, as should 
not merely tell the story of the creation and use of armies, but should be 
largely statistical, political, and philosophical as well. Such an enterprise 
is a difficult one, and he who undertakes it runs the ‘risk of failure or im- 
perfect success, not only from his own deficiencies, but from the defects of 
his subject. The first year of our civil war is interesting, from the enthu- 
siasm that then burst forth, and for the number and severity of engage- 
ments in which the citizens of States long used to peace then took part, 
but it is very much wanting in the personal interest with which the possession 
of acknowledged genius by individuals invests an epoch. There was little 
tocome out in most of the men prominent at that period, and what there 
was to come out in Lee and Jackson, and still more inSherman and Sher- 


* History of the American Civil War. By John William Draper, M_D., LL.D.. 
Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the University of New York; Author of ‘A 
Treatise on Human ysiology.’ °A History of the Intellectual Development of 


Europe,’ etc., etc. In Three Volumes, Vol. II. Con ing the events from the Inau- 
uration of President Lincoln to the Proclamation of Emancipation of the Slaves.” New 
fork: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square. 1868. 
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idan and Thomas, and most of all in Grant and Lincoln, was known to 
none, and suspected, if at all, by very few. It was a period of uncertainty 
of purpose among our rulers, of extreme readiness on the part of politi. 
cians to meddle with what they did not understand, of Sanguinary war 
waged without definite aims, of magnificent enthusiasm that was at the 
same time vague and ignorant, and a time of disappointment and appre. 
hension, before our people had yet grasped the great principle of the 
struggle, that the battle must be fought with slavery, and the new Union 
built upon its ruins. The labor of the historian is lightened when he has 
to deal with settled purposes, and his work is surer to interest when he 
has only to depict the swel] and movement of great wavesof popular senti- 
ment. Dr. Draper had not such good fortune, and the very completeness 
of his plan deprives his history of the charm of flow and motion, and in- 
vests many of its chapters with the character of a manual of reference. 

The present volume is divided into seven sections, which treat of the 
progress and culmination of the Southern conspiracy, of the vast develop. 
ment of the warlike operations, and the corresponding legislative and milj- 
tary preparations, of the prelude to the great campaigns, of the campaigns 
for opening the Mississippi and piercing the east and west line of the Con. 
federacy, of the campaign for the capture of Richmond, of the blockade 
and operations connected with it, and of the foreign relations and domestic 
policy of the Republic. It is doing the author no more than justice to say 
that this division is judicious, and the subordinate arrangement of his 
material is well managed, and the little argument which he prefixes to 
each chapter is always well done, and a help to the reader. Some of his 
general views are striking, as when he declares that the South, in the 
autumn of 1861, was a despotism and a camp, and that she was thrown on 
the defensive and effectually beleaguered early in the struggle, and that 
her four great offensive movements present the aspect of sorties. His 
assertion that the North was guided throughout by what it conceived to be 
right, the South by what it conceived to be advantageous, is a strong and 
well-put statement of what would be true, if he could also assert that no 
honest Southern men were blinded by passion or deceived by sophistry. 
And this sweeping assertion does not stand alone. The author permits 
himself the freest indulgence in the most positive statements, not only as 
to matters which may be conceded to be within his range, but also as to 
questions in regard to which men of the greatest wisdom and knowledge 
differ, or hesitate to pronounce a positive opinion. A taste for epigramma- 
tic expression leads him to declare that “democracies never betray their 
country. That is done only by privileged classes.” In another place, that 
“history furnishes no parallel to the midnight treachery of the cabinet 
(of Buchanan), except in the dark and bloody mysteries of the palaces of 
oriental monarchs.” Such declarations do not come with a good grace 
from a man who has not established his claim to a familiar acquaintance 
with all the annals of recorded time ; but they are not matters of substance, 
and it is not of much consequence whether they are believed or not, or, in- 
deed, whether they are true or false. The same, however, cannot be said 
of such assertions as that the army of McClellan was “transported one 
hundred and eighty miles by water at a cost of nineteen days of time and 
an enormous expenditure of money, to avoid one day’s march by land,” or 
that Mr. Chase’s financial measures were “of a singularly able and decisive 
kind,” or, worst of all, the offensive assertion that “it was the man in the 
overcoat, with the lock of his rifle tied on with a string, who won victories, 
not the pampered, neatly-uniformed soldier.” The first is calculated to 
mislead ; the second states what may be true, but is not to be proved 
by the testimony of the author; and the third is written in the spirit of 
pandering to the lowest newspaper conception of the composition of 
an army. And here we may well call the attention of the philanthro- 
phist and Christian to Dr. Draper’s estimate of the religious status of 
the Southern slave at the commencement of the war. He declares that 
“through the benevolent influence of the white women of the South, and 
not through any ecclesiastical agency, was the christianization of this 
African race accomplished—a conversion which was neither superficial nor 
nominal, but universal and complete. . The annals of modern mis- 
sionary exertion offer no parallel success.” (7) 


From the soldier in the overcoat, the transition is easy to an examina- 
tion of the author’s merits as a painter of battle-pieces. The first gem is 
to be found in a description of the night before Bull Run. After speaking 
of “the misty, yellowish haze, which so often pervades the summer noctur- 
nal atmosphere for many thousand miles,” and so leading us to strain the 
mind’s eye to the utmost extent of vision, he suddenly contracts it, and 
concentrates it upon the woods of Manassas, over which the “ arch-fiend 
Slavery, poised on his sail-broad vans, was glaring on the genius of Free- 
dom, and making ready for a death-clatch with ber on the morrow.” In 
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quoting this sentence first among our illustrations of Dr. Draper’s skill as 
an artist, we have followed the order of the text, but violated a rule of com- 
position, for it must be acknowledged that it is without a rival, and to pro- 
ceed to say that he tells of the “whir of glancing bullets” (as if bullets 
that glance whirred more than others), of “ guns, double-shotted, pouring 
forth a firestorm,” of “cloud-walls of sulphury smoke,” of a “ double- 
shotted iron-fire” and a “ sirocco of lead,” is to lead down from a climax 
instead of up to one. There is a whimsical contrast in one place between 
the text and the marginal note indented exactly opposite. The subject is 
the battle of Pittsburg Landing, or Shiloh, and the time is the close of the 
first day’s fighting. The text reads, “'The ravine had become a hell of hu- 
man agony and passion, hidden in smoke, and filling with dead. It was a 
valley of the shadow of death.” The indented margin reads: “ Grant 
successfully resists them.” If the author had ever, to use an expressive 
colloquialism, “been there,” he would understand the absurdity of the 
language he uses, as nothing short of actual experience of the perilous 
edge of battle could make him; but it must be freely confessed that he 
does not always sail with such strength of pinion, but sometimes contents 
himself with an humbler flight. In the description’of the same battle is a 
simple sentence of real merit: “ The fallen leaves, soaked with rain, and 
deprived of their crispness, emitted no rustling sound under the footsteps 
of the men.” 

It is not only in matters of taste that our author has defects that serious- 
ly detract from his merit asa historian. He betrays a want of a just sense 
of proportion in sometimes describing insignificant enterprises with much 
detail, and again using severe compression in his narration of more impor- 
tant and interesting matters. He is sometimes obscure to the point of 
incomprehensibility, and oftener inaccurate or careless. Thus he speaks of 
General Sumner’s getting a “battery of twenty-four Napoleon guns” 
across the |Chickahominy, and taking it into action at Fair Oaks. The 
truth is, that the gallant Kirby, who received his death-wound a year after 
at Chancellorsville, succeeded, by great exertions, in getting five of his six 
pieces across the morass on the Richmond side of the river, and used them 
with great effect in checking the flanking movement of the enemy, and 
his were all the guns of Sumner’s corps that took part in that engagement. 
They were not twenty-four in number, they were not twenty-four pound- 
ers, and Napoleon guns are not twenty-four pounders. He says that 
Farragut, in his movement on New Orleans, “fought walls of stone” 
with a wooden fleet. The walls of Fort St. Philip and Fort Jack- 
son, the only forts which Farragut then fought, were of brick. His 
description of Virginia as standing “like a vast bastion to the Con- 
federacy, its flanked angle projecting towards the Free States,” is a false 
metaphor of which the most superficial knowledge of the meaning of the 
terms employed would have taught him the vice. In describing the battle 
of Glendale he says: ‘“ Longstreet and Hill encountered the retreating 
line about 4 P.M. at Frazier’s Farm. It was McCall’s division which hap- 
pened tobe passing their front.” McCall’s division, with its artillery, was 
arranged in order of battle on the Richmond side of the Quaker Road— 
the line of retreat of our army—hours before it was attacked, and it re- 
ceived the attack in line, instead of being taken en flagrant délit, as the 
historian describes it. He makes many assertions which are tempting sub- 
jects for discussion, but space forbids proper treatment of the questions 
they raise, and we musi therefore content ourselves with stating that he 
declares that “to General Halleck must be given the credit of the solution 
of the Mississippi problem ;’ that “it was in the West that the army first 
became what an army ought to be ;” that Hancock’s troops (he had two 
brigades and a battery) did no fighting at Williamsburg, and “ receded” 
as soon as they were pressed by tivo rebel regiments ; that Lee’s Maryland 
campaign of 1862 was “ conceived in Richmond,” was owing to the “ terri- 
ble energy of the Richmond Government, ’ was resolved upon as one of the 
“offensive operations which the Confederate Government determined on 
resorting to ;” that Longstreet’s troops did not arrive on the field of the 
“Second Bull Run,” on the 29th of August, 1862, till sunset ; that Grant’s 
troops, on the second day of Shiloh, “waited ... . until 
after 10 A.M., by which time Buell’s troops were abreast of them”— 
and with the further statement that we believe every one of these 
allegations to be untrue, and that it would not be difficult to prove 
them, or most of them, to be so. We think that Dr. Draper does 
injustice to Franklin in his account of the battle of Fredericksburg, 
and that he not only docs injustice to McClellan, but is guilty of a grave 
perversion of the truth of history when he writes (p. 445): “ When, from 
the midst of the fire converging upon him (Pope), he cried out for more 
ammunition to enable him to keep his foothold, how was he answered ? 
‘I know nothing of the calibres of Pope’s artillery.’ The truth is that 
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McClellan telegraphed from Alexandria, not to Pope in the presence of the 
enemy, but to Halleck atthe War Department: ‘“‘ I know nothing of the 
calibre of Pope’s artillery. All I can do is to direct ordnance officer to 
load up all the wagons sent to him. I have already sent all my head- 
quarters wagons. You will see that wagons are sent from Washington. 
I can do nothing more than give the order that every available wagon in 
Alexandria shall be loaded at once. .” The historian so uses his 
material as (without directly saying so) to convey the idea that the despatch 
was sent by McClellan to Pope, and that, too, in the very crisis of battle, 
and that McClellan refused or neglected to supply Pope with ammunition ; 
and he thus attributes to McClellan not only inhuman disregard of the 
necessities of a brother-officer, but also faithlessness to his duty as a soldier— 
the whole envenomed by a cold and cruelirony. The despatch, as printed 
in full in the appendix to the Report of the Committee on the Conduct of 
the War, tells a very different tale. 

It may not be worth mentioning, but the author's statement that “ Colo- 
nel Corcoran was handcuffed, placed in a solitary cell, and attach- 
ed to the floor by a chain, in the Libby prison, at Richmond,” is not correct. 
Colonel Corcoran never was in Libby prison, and there were no cells in 
Libby, which was a tobacco warehouse, in Richmond, used as a prison. 
Colonel Corcoran, with several others, whom the author does not name, 
were held by the Confederate Government as hostages for the crews of 
Southern vessels, captured by us and held as pirates ; but the hostages were 
selected by the drawing of lots in Richmond, and the drawing took place 
on the 10th of November, 1861, and Colonel Corcoran had been removed 
from Richmond to Charleston some weeks before. 

The chapter on the origin and history of the Mexican expedition is a 
very remarkable one. It is extremely interesting, but it reads like a dream, 
and leaves the mind in a curious mood of questioning, which is complicat 
ed by the bewilderment which attends the following singular use of lan 
guage: “ As it was, things were done in Mexico which, could they have 
been brought to a [sic] knowledge of the French, would have thrown that 
great people into a profound reverie.” That the effect on the spirited 
French people of giving them fuller knowledge of this “ shameful expedi- 
tion” should have been to throw them into a reverie, is hard to under- 
stand. 

This book of Dr. Draper's is not so good as it ought to have been, and 
not so good as he might have made it with a little more pains ; but it has 
many merits, after all deductions are made, and among them may be num- 
bered, besides those already mentioned, a certain clearness of perception of 
national characteristics, breadth of view, considerable power of generaliza- 
tion, the successful enunciation of philosophical propositions, and, often, 
the use of expressive and vigorous language. 


THE MAGAZINES FOR APRIL. 

THE article in this month’s Putnam’s which will probably be found 
most interesting is the one entitled “A Political Romance ’’-—a paper in 
which Mr. W. F. G. Shanks, a well-known journalist, treats of Senator 
Brownlow and ex-President Johnson. Mr. Shanks talks of these two 
gentlemen with what seems to us intelligence and discrimination. It is 
unlikely that it is still possible for Mr. Johnson to fall very much in the 
estimation of most magazine readers ; so far as we have observed, nobody 
is doing him reverence now except the editor of the Louisville Journal ; 
but Mr. Brownlow appears in Mr. Shanks’s report as a person with real 
claims to respect. “A Curiosity of Literature,” by Mr. Theodore Johnson, 
asserts boldly that Wolfe, the author of “The Burial of Sir John Moore,” 
has no right to the credit hitherto accorded him—of being a poet who 
produced at least one genuine poem. Our famous ode is almost a literal 
translation, says Mr. Johnson, of a French poem written in commemora 
tion of a Colonel De Beaumanoir, who was killed at Pondicherry, in 1749 ; 
and the French poem, he further says, is almost a literal translation of a 
German poem, which dates from the second half of the seventeenth century, 
and was written in honor of the Swedish General Torstenson, who fell at 
the siege of Dantzic. All three of the poems, or all three of the versions 
of the one poem, Mr. Johnson quotes in fall. If any one is desirous of find 
ing proof of this littie story, we may refer him to these two works, which 
we have not examined, but which our essayist cites as his authorities—the 
tenth number and the three hundred and ninety-second page of the Leipzig 
Europa, and M. Lally Tollendal’s “Memoirs of the Rehabilitation of My 
Father.” Mr. R. B. Kimball’s novel—or romance, as it is designated— 
grows no better as it grows older. Mr. Robert Morris Copeland's campaign- 
ing sketch, “My Man Antony,” is truer in its generalities than in its de- 
tails ; and while it is not a literary success, has a certain value, we should 
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say, as a contribution to the history of the civil war. The department of 
“ Home Literature” in Putnam’s is of late more than tolerably well man- 
aged ; at least it contains none of the dishonestly vague and non-commit- 
tal criticism, and none of the laudatory-at-all-costs criticism, which makes 
most of the reviewing that is done in America and elsewhere worse than 
worthless to the author, to the reader of it, and to the writer of it. We 
may say, before taking leave of the magazine, that people who have been 
disliking General Prim, for the sake of his physiognomy, will be pleased 
with the article concerning that chieftain by “ A French Republican ”—M. 
Elie Recius, 

The April Atlantic has in it nothing to which we need feel bound to 
call the attention of readers who demand to be instructed ; but there is 
very little of it that may not be read with pleasure. Mr. Howells makes 
a charming essay, of a sort which nobody makes so well, concerning his 
“ Doorstep Acquaintance ”—vagrants, namely, Italians with hand-organs, 
venders of images, pretended peddlers, odd-jobbers—the more or less dis- 
reputable people who even in logical New England contrive to persuade 
the world that it owes them a living, and who take for their natural prey 
the householder with some unwisdom and with a sense of the humorous. 
Very good, too, is the critical notice of Admiral Semmes’s book. It is not 
equally good with the essay; a little of the human warmth of temper 
which not many of the humorists are without, but from which the ideal 
humorist keeps himself pretty free, Mr. Howells is apt to make manifest 
whenever the late unpleasantness comes up for consideration. 


Part First of the “ Autobiography of a Shaker ” is such as to make one | 


wish for Elder Evans’s naive straightforwardness makes his 
writing very pleasant reading, to say nothing of the light which his 
statements throw upon the mental characteristics of the kind of men who 
become what may be called mystagogues. The account here given by the 
Elder of his conversion from infidelity to the faith as it isin Mother Ann 
might with advantage have been made a trifle more full and definite ; but 
as it stands it is typical, and perhaps definiteness is not the virtue of 
accounts which describe the bursting on the soul of an inward light which 
instantaneously satisfies a man—and satisfies him beyond a possibility of 
doubt—in what must after all be an almost wholly inexplicable way, that 
there is a God, and that the Shakers receive direct revelations from him. 
‘‘T was not required,” says Mr. Evans, “to believe the imperfectly recorded 
experiences ef spiritual men and women, but’to attain to an experience of 
I had received a revelation as truly as ever did Peter, or Paul, 
or Jesus, or Ann; and I therefore believed, not from the word of others, but 
(like the people of Samaria) because I had seen and heard and felt for 
myself.” The first “evidence,” he says in another place, that began to 
produce this faith in him was the seeing of “a brother exercised in a 
slight way outwardly” at one of the meetings. Soon after that, evidence 
of a far more convincing kind—of a kind such as to preclude any subse- 
quent discussion of the question of the existence of a God, and the immor- 
tality of the soul, and the intercommunication of spirits—was granted to 


more. 


my own. 


him as he lay in bed ; angels came to him soon after retiring, and remained | 


with him till it was nearly one o’clock in the morning. “I knew,” he de- 
clares, “that intelligences not clothed in what I had called matter were 


present reasoning with me, more purely and logically than hitherto had | 


any intelligences in the body ever done.” Together with this dreaming 


there is evidently a great deal of sound sense and natural strength of | 


mind and character. Considered as literature, there is something refreshing 
in the work of a man who, in telling you that he has a very retentive 
memory, so that whatever he reads is at once pictured on his brain, and 
can be recalled at any time in its minutest particulars, stops by the way in 


this fashion: “ And (as Lincoln would say) this reminds me of what a! 


woman I met on a Hudson beat said: that on coming from California she 


was nearly drowned ; but before consciousness was gone, all the sins of her | 


life were present to her view—not one, however small, wag missing.” 

“A Strange Arrival” is a tale by Major De Forest of how the brig 
Betsey Jane, of New Haven, Glover, master, was boarded by the veritable 
Flying Dutehman, which celebrated vessel, with Captain Glover and his 
daughter Mary Anne on board, was afterward taken into Amsterdam, 
where she suddenly crumbled to pieces and vanished as soon ag she had 
touched the pier. The story is well imagined, and is well carried out in 


its details, Captain Glover especially being admirably done, though he is | 


here and there a shade too fine in his speech. “ Our Inebriates Classified 
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read it for names, which have something to do with good magazine litera. 
ture perhaps, though nothing to do with good literature in the higher 
enses of the term ; still there seems to be a decidedly regrettable impro. 
priety in the publication of such articles. “The Foe in the Household” 
continues to bea good story of a peculiar sort. Its anonymous author re. 
minds one more of Mrs. Harding Davis than of any other writer; but as 
yet there is none of Mrs. Davis’s morbidness, or only more or less shedowy 
indications of it, and there is as much vividness and force in the picture 
presented as even that able writer displays when she is doing her best. 
|The unnaturalness of the conversation between the two girls, or rather 
Edna’s way of telling Mary her story, is, however, not a thing to be much 
praised. “A Ride with a Mad Horse ip a Railroad Car” is effective but 
too floridly written. ‘“ A Carpet-Bagger in Pennsylvania,” and “ How we 
Grow in the Great West,” are spirited and readable articles ; both contain 
some good and new anecdotes, and the latter is to be called remarkably 
fresh, considering its hackneyed subject. Of this month’s Adantic poctry, 
Mr. Taylor’s “ Run Wild ” is the best ; though “ To-day ” is as graceful and 
nearly as forcible a rendering of a thought not more common than the one 
which we get in “ Run Wild.” 

“ Put Yourselfin His Place” is extremely readable, and none of its devour. 
ers will say that the interest flags, or that the author does not know how to 
make up monthly instalments of novels. Not many heroes were ever left in 
a more precarious and exciting situation than that in which Mr. Henry Little 
| is left at the end of the fifth chapter in this month’s Galary. It is a com- 
fort to know that he is what Sir John Ellesmere calls an “ indispensable ;” 
and that though he has just been blown up with gunpowder, and has on 
his hands at one and the same time a deadly feud with a most vicious 
trade union, and a desperate love affair with an heiress all but hopelessly 
beyond his reach, and is himself the object of the hopeless affection of a 
country girl, and, moreover, is at this moment hanging by one maimed 
arm between heaven and earth—forty feet from the ground, we believe it 
is—he will nevertheless come up smiling in the next round. “ Pyramus 
and Thisbe” is a pretty little flirtation piece by Mr. Henry James, Jr., in 
dialogue, that does not strike one as being too much like ordinary life. 
There is an occasional good stroke, however, and nobody will say no to 
the young lady and gentleman at the end of it ; their talk is sufficiently 
to the purpose after all. The novel of “Cipher” is concluded in this 
month’s number of the magazine. Its author, Mrs. Jane E. Austin, is 
certainly cleverer by much than most of our women who write stories ; and 
if the intensity of feeling which she possesses in a high degree—fine feel- 
ing, too—were united with a franker willingness to throw herself on her- 
self, to disregard sensational models furnished her by writers not really so 
capable as herself, to trust to nature a little more—the nature immediately 
about her (by which we do not mean New Englandism merely)—there 
seems to be no reascn why very good things should not be expected of her. 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, Professor J. C. Draper, Mr. C. W. Elliott, Mrs. [d- 
| wards, and Mrs. Piatt, are the principal contributors, besides those already 
mentioned, to the April Galary, which is an average number. Dr. Draper 
has bad stories to tell of “Animal Food.” Mr. Eljiott’s article on “ The 
Milk-makers ” is easy to read ; but we observe that the authorities as re- 
gards horse breeding are not all of them agreed that he did not fall into a 
good many mistakes in his last month’s article. 


Lippincott’s has for its chief article the second of a series of pieces in 
‘which Mr. Leland is depicting for us the political career of the famous, 
and we may almost say the immortal, Hans Breitmann ; who, having dis- 
tinguished himself in war, is now, as his friend Birdofredum Sawin did 
before him, seeking office at the hands of an enlightened constituency. 
He seems just now to have what is known as “the inside track.” That he 
has some knowledge of the political nature of his German friends—cr 
rather enemies ; for he is cautiously addressing a crowd of the adherents 
| of the notorious Schmit, his opponent—seems to be tolerably evident from 
this passage which we take from the speech referred to: 


““Und to mine Sherman liperal I might mention in dis shpot, 
Dat I hear an confoundet rumor dat der Schmit peliefe in Gott ; 
Und also dat be coes to shoorsh, mit a brayer-book for salfadion : 
I vould not for die welt say dings to hoort his repudadion. 


Und noding is more likely dan dat it all a shlander pe, 
So also de rumor dat ven young he shtoody divinidy : 
I myself, as a publican, moost pe a sinner by fate, 
Und in dis sense, I denounce myself ash Re-publi-candidate ! 


| 


Und dat ve may meed in gommon, I deglares here in dis hall— 


| Und I shvears menself to hold to it votefer may pefall— 
' 


and Clarified” is a painful article, which purports to have been written by Dat any man who gifes me his fote—votefer his boledies pe— 
a person now resident in an asylum, and which has about it enough of un Shall alfays pe regartet ash bolidigal frienat py me. 

. 7 +4: — ° | e e . a om ‘ 
restraint not only to make the supposition of its authorship seem a proba-| Mr. Leland, after having long had a reputation among his friencs and, 


ble one, but also to suggest some expectations not very agreeable. It has indeed, among a good many people who only knew him by name and vd 
cleverness, and otherwise has value ; fora good many people will like to some of his productions, as a man of wit and humor, has had the goo 
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fortune, Which does not always, nor ofter, fall to the lot of such men, of} I can tell how we were walking together, and he was killed and I was 
proving conclusively to the world that his friends’ partiality was by no spattered with blood. No, it’s nearer to me—it will kill m i 
.ans overstrained. The Hans Breitmann ballads are a genuine addition “'Then he recollected the twelve rubles that he owed Michailof ; he reeol. 
ey : r . om » | lected also another debt at Petersburg that he ought to have paid lone ago 
to American literature. Those who best know the “Biglow Papers a gypsy a'r that he had sung in the evening came into his head. 'T ie girl 
will be most willing to give the “ Dutchman” a place near Mr. Hosea | whiom he loved appeared to his imagination in a cap with lilac ribbons: he 
Biglow and Mr. Sawin. There is, to be sure, less in the new-comer—less | remembered a man whom he had insulted years before and who ha t never 
wit and mother wit—than there is in the two everlasting representatives | Paid it back, although at the same time with these and a thousand other 
- - . ‘ - a remembrances the feeling of his present circumstances—the expectation of 
of the everlasting Yankee and their clerical adviser ; and there is no poetry death—never for a moment quitted him. ‘However, perhaps it will not 
in Hans or his biographer except so far as sentimentality soaked with seas | hurst,” he thought, and with despairing decision wanted to open his eves, 
of lager is poetic: undeniably, for these reasons the new claimant for hon- | But at that instant through the still shut lids he saw a red fire, and with a 
must be satisfied with less than belong to his predecessor ; but, never- | Lortible noise something hit him in the middle of the breast. 
= : ‘ Be “«Thank God! I am only bruised,’ was his first thought, and he wanted 
theless, the Breitmann ballads are a wonderfully good and amusing por- to feel of his breast, but his hands seemed to be bound down, and a weivht 
traiture of a rea] and very amusing creature. We hope Mr. Leland may | to keep down his head. The soldiers shone in his eves and he unconsei 
not make too many of them too rapidly. To cram them a little more full | ously counted them: ‘one, two, three soldiers, and that one whose over 
of meaning, and to finish them with a little more elaborateness, would not | © has slipped down is an officer,’ he thought. Thon he saw flashes, and 





‘ ‘ ; , he thought, ‘what are they firing from, mortars or cannon? Probably 
hurt them. The picture which Dr. Primrose thought might have been |... jon. They are firing again ; and there are more soldiers: five, six 


better if the painter had taken more pains was neither the first nor the | seven soldiers, and they all go past.’ He all at once becam afraid that 
last of its kind. For the rest, this number of Lippincott’s is better than | they would leave him there. He wanted to ery out that he was wounded : 
usual. Mr. Calvert’s article on “College Education” goes a good deal oe mouth rh so os pee benarn sheets to bie pa ate and a hi " ribl , 
deeper than most of the countless articles that are now being made on aan tate caues Glad wheal | ae ceaies “ee each oak i ain . Mens. 
that subject, and almost anybody may read it with profit. Sidney Hyde, | nore tothe fear that the soldiers who were going past would leave him th ; 
who may be a man or may bea woman, but whom we suppose to be a woman, | he collected all his forces and tried to cry out, ‘Take me along,’ but instead 
is the author of a story and a poem, the latter showing study of Miss J that he eee & sgn yet on pts ry pie 9 bes ar h # own voice. 
Ingelow, and the former being newer and more clever. Its title is“ The | gjors were laying stones on him: the fires danced quicker and quicker, the 
Prince’s Surprise.” Mr. W. W. Crane takes up the “Traditional Fish } siones which they laid on him oppressed him more and more. He made an 
Stories” (so called) and shows that the Arabian Nights’ tales of rocs and Old | effort to throw off the stones, stretched out, and then neither saw nor heard 
Men of the Sea, and valleys of diamonds, were not the mere fablings that _ ont oe — was killed on the spot by a fragment of shell in 
not long ago they were universally taken to be; but were as well founded : ube 

on fact as the accounts we all now believe of dragons and giants and an- 
thropophagi. “Sam’s Sermon” is a very comical sketch by a new writer, 
§. W. Tuttle. “ Beyond the Breakers” goes on, and the part of it before us | 
ends with a more spirited scene than we have had hitherto, : ae . 

If any one is too much bothered by the question of why the earth and | “P02 ; and what the reader will get ii he begins upon ‘ Spiritual Prob. 
the world were made, one might suggest to him as an answer—till he gets | lems ‘and gets as far as we got, he may judge from this brief extract, 
a better one—for Harper’s New Monthly Magazine. Nothing happens any- | which relates to the upholders of what is called the theory of develop. 
where that does not get into it sooner or later; and there is even a drawer ment: “ The so-called philosopher, who adopts this theory, has deliberate. 
for things, which, it may be suspected, or some of which, may perhaps | ly made up his mind to be a fool.” Anything 80 ind ‘cent as this we have 
have never really happened at all. This month we have an article (bor- | 2t Seen for a long time in any respectable periodical. 
rowed from the English translation of De Fonvielle’s “ Thunder and ero : 2 
Lightning”) containing a dozen illustrations of the freaks of electricity. OUR NATIONAL CEMETERIES." 

Next follows some extracts, with pictures, from Mr. Frederick Whymper’s WHOEVER receives the “ Executive Documents” accompanying the 
“ Alaska.” The third illustrated paper is an apparently original account | President’s Message for 1866, 1867, and 1868 will find inthe reports of Quar 
of the great South American earthquakes of last year.’ Then follow on a | termaster-General Meigs to the Secretary of War, and in those of Gen, J.J. 
dozen pieces, unborrowed, borrowed, and “lifted”—Mr. Justin McCarthy's | Dana and Col. C. W. Folsom, accompanying them, on our National Ceme- 
clever story being the best of them, and somebody’s “ Catherine the Sec- | teries, many suggestive facts and figures. He will learn from them that 
ond” being the worst, and a reproach to the editor. We do not know! Government has assumed the charge of the graves of 316,233 Union sol- 
what our friends over in Jersey and up the river will say to Mr. Curtis | diers in 72 special or ‘‘ National” cemeteries, and in 320 of the local eeme- 
this month; he appears to be full cf envy and jealousy, and to have | teries of the country. 

almost no critical ability whatever. The names of 175,76 (more than one-half) of the dead have been pre- 

In Hours at Home, Count Tolstoi’s “Sevastopol in May” is as inter- served and attached to the graves. Of the rest it is only known that they 
esting as ever—indeed, more so. In one of these chapters there is a very | died fighting in the Union armies; their graves marked with the sad in- 
remarkable description of the death of a man who is instantly killed—as | scription—** Unknown United States Soldier.” Of the whole number less 
the living say, “instantly killed”—by a piece of a shell which strikes him. than one-fifth now repose im their original graves. 257,520, or more than 
But to him, the dying man, his death, seems a different affair. This | four-fifths, have been removed from the rude trenches of the battle-fields, 
surely is extremely powerful writing : | or from their roadside graves, to the orderly enclosures where the national 

“ Michailof looked behind him. The shining point of the bomb seemed | flag floats over their long rows. This has involved a vast deal of labor, 
to stand at the zenith—-in that position where it is impossible to tell its First put in practice at Chattanooga in 1864, a general system of removal 


direction. But that lasted only a minute; the bomb came quicker and | a 
quicker, nearer anil nearer, so that you could see the sparks Pn the tube | 2nd protection was adopted by Mr. Secretary Stanton, and carried out with 
’ - > 3 § spe £ 


and hear the fatal whistling, and directed its course straight at the middle | much devotion by Quartermaster-General Meigs and his assistants ; espe- 
of the battalion. | cially by Gen. Donaldson and Col. Whitman in Tennessee, and by Col. J. 
‘ s , . . . . e 
«. Lie. down,’ cried a voice. ih /M. Moore in Virginia. Three years have been spent in the work. Often 
Michailof and Praskukin lay down on the ground. Praskukin, tightly | neeee aii Led iene alia: MAGNE Rites teach, meade: and tf 
closing his eyes, heard only how the bomb fell heavily somewhere very ,  SO¢les Were carried Man) ee eee ee NEA reads; amd the 
near on the hard ground. A second passed—it seemed an hour—and the | search in tangled swamps and obscure mountain passes was attended with 
bomb did not burst. Praskukin began to be afraid that he had done a! much difficulty. Every pains was taken to preserve all memorials of 
cowardly act without any reason, that perhaps the bomb had fallen far jgontity, from the scrap of a letter hastily pinned on the breast or buried 
away and that he only thought he heard the fuse fizzing. He opened his , . hottie with th a hore ag + heed 
eyes and saw with satisfaction that Michailof lay immovable on the ground | 2 4 can or bottle with the remains, up to the rudely-ornamented head- 
near his legs. But his eves at that moment met the srarkling fuse of the | board which comrades provided where more time was allowed. 
i pee bomb not a yard from him. A horror—a cold horror excluding The sites of the cemeteries have been generally well chosen. Many of 
padiga Soashte and feelings—took possession of him. He covered his | thom may eventually become, with taste and care, equal in beauty to 
ands. c ° aia opti geal aia ph 
“Another second passed—a second in which a whole world of feelings, Greenwood or Mount Auburn. At Arlington, one mile across the Po- 
thoughts, hoy “ and recollections passed through his mind. obs Ee | Reports of the Quartermaster-General to the Secretary of War, for the years 
Whom will it kill ; me or Michailof? or both together? If it hits me, | 1966-6768." Washington : Government Printing-Office ie a8 
where will it hit? in the head, then it’s all over ; if it hits my leg, they will *** Roll of Honor.’ Names of Soldicrs interred in National Cemeteries.” [Vo's. I. to 
cut it off and I shall ask es lo it by all ans with chlorof 1rm—at d ‘IT] Washington: Government Printing-Office, 1865--"68. se 
I = on ssecreaplagy them 50 Ge & by am means wi -- chalores — | “Statement of the Disposition of the Bodies of Union Soldiers removed to National 
can still get through alive. But perhaps it will only kill Michailof—then ' Cemeteries.” [Vols. 1. to III.] Washinz‘on: Government Printing-Ofice, fti-"t. 


Professor Evans writes clearly about Bismarck’s career, and Doctor F 
C. Wines makes a succinct but comprehensive and agreeable essay on the 
“Present State of the Prison Question in the United States.” Profess ir 
Seelye’s article on “Punishment” we do not advise any reader to begin 
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tomac, in view of the City of Washington, nature and the former owners 
have done much. A noble Virginia mansion, embowe sred in ancestral | arrangement of the whole according to countries, which the author has 
trees, keeps guard over the endless ranks and files of headboards which, | preferred to the chronological or mixed order, we must decidedly condemn, 
for thirty acres, tell of an army of 15,000 men slumbering beneath. On a) | and especially in modern history, the very part in which he has consistent. 
moonlight night the visitor is irresistibly reminded of Zedlitz’s beautiful | ily adhered to his plan. But the manual before us has greater defects than 
poem of the “ Midnight Review,” where the dead Napoleon, in his grey | |this. “The most important facts to be learned in history”—we read in the 
surtout and little cocked hat, reviews the shadowy host, “ die blutigen alten | “ Introduction”—* are those that refer to the progress of mankind in ciyj. 
Schwadronen,” whom the Nile mud and tbe ice of Russia have released | lization—in the arts, sciences, literature, political freedom, social culture, 
for an hour of ghostly homage to their dead leader, on the Elysian fields, | and religious truth. Whatever events have no immediate bearing upon 
At Pittsburg Landing, on a bold bluff which commands a view for many | these, though often affording matter for curious reflections and interesting 
miles up and down the beautiful Tennessee River, and shaded by mag: | research, are of little value.” This is, in the main, a very sound maxim, 
niiicent old oaks, repose the remains of 3,600 soldiers of the North-west, | but has the writer observed it? He finds room in his sketch of Grecian 
who fell fighting under Grant and Buell in the battle of Shiloh. An al-| | history to speak of the capture of Amphipolis and Olynthus, of the battles 
most patriarchal stillness broods over the scene; it is but rarely that a of Cnidus and Coronea, of Craterus, Polysperchon, Ptolemy Ceraunus, 
passing boat breaks the glassy quiet of the river; and the rugged knolls, | and Antigonus Gonatas, but he has no room for even a bare mention 
where for the two terrible days of April 6 and 7, 1862, the tide of | of Hesiod, Pindar, or Euripides; of Thales, Pythagoras, or Zeno; of 
battle rolled stubbornly backward and forward, are now as lonely as a| Phidias, Euclid, or Apelles. The entire mythology of the Hellenes 
moor in the Scottish Highlands. At Chattanooga, immediately after the | is passed over in silence. The legislation of Lycurgus is delineated 
battle of September 20, 1863, the thoughtful care of Gen. Geo H. Thomas in the following colorless words: “Lycurgus by his laws designed to 
selected, as a burial-place for the Union dead, a hill commanding a view of perpetuate the primitive simplicity and hardihood of the people, by 
the whole battle-field, and with the bold outline of Lookout Mountain, | | preventing the spread of luxury, and by educating the youth so as to 
where Hooker fought his “battle above the clouds,” looming in the dis | make them brave and patriotic soldiers ;” and this is all we learn about the 
tance. Careful hands have laid out the whole forty acres with great | | laws, social institutions, and customs of the Lacedemonians! There is not 
beauty ; and when the young trees now growing shall have replaced the | even an allusion to either Spartan semi-communism or Spartan slavery, 
original forest destroyed by the armies, it will_be a fitting resting-place | + ere ree ” of ri wr spa pe Tar and _ ” 
for the 18,000 heroes who lie there. of the ees, of the agricultural and industrial development of the 

But our space forbids further mention. Suffice it to say, that whoever _ Euphrates region, we hear absolutely nothing — though there is enough 
is interested in our late struggle for nationality will find ample repayment | room for “ Nimrod, the son of Cush, and grandson of Ham,” the “ mighty 
for a tour to the principal battle-fields, and to the cemeteries which now | hunter,” who “is supposed to be the same as the Belus of whom the histori- 
form the most visible memorials of the conflicts there. Beginning at | ans speak,” “or the Bel,” and whom “ the pana ate is ong 
Louisville or St. Louis in the month of March or October, let him visit to represent” [sic.] Of the ancient Etrurians we hear that they were “the 
Nashville, Murfreesboro’, Corinth, and Shiloh, and pass down the Missis- | most important and the most advanced in civilization” of the pre-Roman 
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also the subdivision of matter. We say subdivision, for the iin, and 








sippi by Memphis, Vicksburg, Natchez, and Port Hudson to New Orleans. 
Thence to Chattanooga, Marietta (near Atlanta), Andersonville, Beaufort, 
8. C., Wilmington, Raleigh, Petersburg, Richmond and its neighborhood, | 
Yorktown, Fredericksburg, Arlington, Antietam, and Gettysburg. (Or he 
may reverse the order of the journey; taking, so far as possible, the warm- 
er stations in the cooler months.) 

What remains to be done in the future? Only that the country make 


tribes of Italy, but this is ai/ we read about them. Of ancient Hindostan 
or China there is no mention. Neither is there a single word about the 
| laws of Moses, or about the “literature, political freedom, social culture 
‘and religious truth” of the Hebrews. Their early history in Palestine is 
thus related : “ Into this region they had been led by Joshua, Moses being 
only permitted to catch a distant glimpse of the promised land. After the 
death of Joshua, followed the period of the Judges, which lasted about 








these sacred grounds her care forever. The perishable wooden headboards | five centuries. The last of the Judges was Samuel, who, when the people 
and fences must soon be replaced by marble, granite, or iron; and for this | | demanded a king, anointed Saul.” So much and no more is said about 
Congress has made adequate appropriations. But that is not enough. The | Moses, Joshua, the Judges—including Samuel—and Saul ; Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
grass must be made to grow its greenest, and flowers to bloom their fresh- | ‘and all other prophets remain unmentioned. The post-Babylonian history of 
est, over these graves; trees must be planted now, that the next genera- | | the Jews isequally poor. It contains no mention of Sanhedrim, Pharisees, 
tion may sit in their shade ; care is needed that weeds and brambles shall | of Sadducees ; of Mishna, Talmud, or Rabbis. Moslem culture is treated 
not spring up and hide the mounds. For these and similar purposes a di- | in the same way. We must be satisfied with learning that Mohammed 
rect appropriation by Congress of $50,000 annually for the next five years |“ pretended to have a divine mission, and a new revelation from (iod ; 
is desirable. If the spirit of our institutions does not countenance any | ‘that the cardinal principle of his creed was, “There is but one God, and 
national expenditufes for mere artistic decorations, it becomes the fitting | Mohammed is his ba cee A and that the collected fragmentary writings of 
duty of our State legislatures to erect suitable monuments to testify their | “ the impostor” “called by his followers the Koran.” The cardinal 
respect to those of their sons who sleep a thousand miles away from home. | principles of the Reformation are perhaps even less fully explained. Of 
These brave men died for us: most of them in the bloom of youth, with | Wars and warriors, kings and empires, there is, of course, incomparably 
the joys of home before their eyes, and the rewards of industry and talent | ‘more given ; parts of the political history are well told ; the long lists of 
within their reach, they sacrificed all for the benefit of us, their survivors. | Teigns are certainly ample enough, and still more ample are the chrono- 
Let us begrudge no expense to place the lesson of their self-devotion so logical dates. But even the purely political narratives are disfigured by want 
attractively before the eyes of American youth as to give the surest earnest | Of historical symmetry, by grave omissions, and here and there by blunders, 
of American liberty. not to speak of the general paleness of delineation. Thus, for instance, we 
; can find no reason for giving the reigns of such medieval German mon- 
A Manual of Gene ral l History ; - being an Outline History of the World | archs as Henry II., Conrad II., Conrad III., Henry VIL, and Albert II. and 
from the Creation to the Present Time. Fully illustrated with maps. For | omitting the incomparably more interesting reigns and names of the 
the use of academies, high-schools, and families. By John J, Anderson,| modern Emperors Maximilian II., Rodolph II., Mathias, Ferdinand III, 
A.M., late Principal of Grammar-School No. 31, New York City, author of and even of Joseph II. The predecessor, in Austria, of Francis Joseph is 
an Introductory School History, a Common-School History, a Grammar. | forgotten, together with his Metternich. The history of Hungary 
School History, and a Pictorial School History of the United States. | snag be said to be totally wanting, though this name occurs here 
Ge w York: Clark & Maynard. 1869.)—This book is designed to supply and there in connection with Austria or Turkey. Of Russia and 
a “convenient manual of genera] history, with the necessary geo- Poland in the Middle Ages we have a few lines. Servia, Roumania, 
graphical and chacpeitapen accompaniments.” Maps, brief explana- | _ Montenegro, are not even alluded to among the recent events of 
tory notes, map questions, “questions designed to draw attention to | _Turkey. Nor is Ypsilanti, or the destruction of the Janizaries by 
single facts,” “review questions,” tables of contemporaneous events, Sultan Mahmoud, though Navarino is three times spoken of. The 
and the pronunciation of names, are some of the features by means whole history of struggling and independent South America is given on 
of which the auther has endeavored to ‘make his compendium an easy half a page, without a mention, of course, of such names as San Martin, 
companion to both teachers and pupils. He has achieved this, obvi- Paez, Francia, Rosas, or Lopez. Nor can it be learned that there is @ 
ously not without painstaking. The external appearance, too, of both republic in that part of our continent. The narrative of the secession 
text and maps is rather satisfactory. So, in the main, is the style, and so , War, though designed to be comparatively fuller than most others, contains 
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no mention of the battles of Shiloh and Williamsburg, of the sieges | variety which is familiar to us in shawls, muslins, and lacquered and inlaid 
of Yorktown and Charleston, or of Stonewall Jackson. The dates of the toys—that refined and powerful art inspires and completes the structural 
events stated are in several cases incorrect. The batile of Fair Oaks was triumphs of the vast peninsula. What the architects might learn from 
not fought on “ May 81” alone, but also on the following day ; the “ seven India is tolerably visible, or at least can be guessed from that which is 
days” before Richmond were not “June 25—July 1,” but June 26—July 2; visible. What the ethnologists and historians might learn from architee- 
Met ‘lellan was not superseded by Burnside “in October,” but in November ; tural examination and critical analysis can only be inferred. 

the latter was not repulsed at Fredericksburg on “ Dec. 12,” but on the| The Holy City of Benares is rich in modern architecture—that is, in 
13th ; Atlanta was not taken on “Sept. 20,” but at the beginning of that Hindoo and Mohammedan buildings of the past four hundred years. It is 
month. Similar mistakes occur in other parts of the book, though less not in sacred buildings alone that the art of these schools is embodied, but 
frequently. Such are “215 B.c.,” “206 B.c.,” and “189 B.c.,” as the in important civic buildings as well. The water-gates, with steps and 
respective dates of the battles fought by the Romans at Canne, on the | , tanks for convenience of bathers,the Ghauts as they are called, are the fines t 
Metaurus, and at Magnesia—all post-dated by one year. Erroneous or | |in India. All the rivers as they pass through the great cities are lined 
lame statements of facts are equally abundant. Thus Persia, under Cyrus, | with these luxuries of a hot climate, many of them stately and beautiful in 
is said to have been “a vast empire extending from the AZgean Sea to the | | de ‘sign, and consecrated by the temples that are united with their mass ; 
Euphrates River, and including, besides the original territory, Media, Assy- | but the Ghauts of Benares are the model structures of their kind. 

ria, Babylonia”—all of -vhich territories lay to the east of the Euphrates, On the other hand, there are not known to be many very ancient monu- 

that is, beyond the lim’‘s stated. The passage on the religion of the | 'ments within the limits of the city ; but in the immediate vicinity are some 
Persians is almost equally incorrect. Palestine is both falsely bounded and | | most ancient and mysterious Buddhist remains, which have been examined 
defined. Of the Philistine cities, one of the foremost, Gaza, is forgotten. | | and described for us, and photographed in detail. 

The number of the Messenian wars is reduced from three to two, but the| |The book before us seems to be valuable principally on account of the 
sway of Sparta is extended over the whole of Peloponnesus. Prussia and | descriptions of buildings, and of Buddhism and its attendant mysteries and 
Austria, by wresting Schleswig and Holstein from Denmark, are said to | ceremonies. It is not well arranged, it is hard to trace the course of ree 

have “ thus confined her sway to the peninsula”—as if Schleswig were no | soning in each chapter, and the different subjects treated of succeed each 
part of the Cimbric peninsula, and Denmark no longer mistress of her | other about as they happen to come. But a great deal of important infor 

islands, her chief possession. Garibaldi is made to overthrow the reign of ; mation is scattered here and there through the book, and careful perusal, 
“Ferdinand I1., nicknamed King Bomba,” instead of that of Francis II., | note-book in hand, would be found to pay very well. The illustrations are 
nicknamed Bombino, the son and successor of the city-bombarder. Of the | large woodcuts taken from photographs ; the subjects well chosen, and the 
two last Frederick Williams and the present King of Prussia we learn | designs not wholly obscured by the rather careless engraving. The author 
that they “ have ruled with despotic power, steadily resisting all efforts on | does not pretend to have been an original investigator, nor is there any 
the part of the people to obtain a representative government.” These few | technical information, or antiquarian or artistic criticism, attempted. It is 
specimens may suffice. Of the maps we must state that we find them more | a book of traveller’s experience of better than the usual character, and in a 
useful than correct, and more correct than many similar productions at-| most interesting region. A very good index helps one’s studies ; it is a pity, 
tached to our historical school books, which, as far as universal history is | as it is a wonder, that we have to say that this necessary adjunct is very 
concerned, are, we are sorry to say, rarely better, and often much worse, | rare in such books of travel and special study. 

than the manual before us. —~ Sani 














The Search for the Gril. By Julia Goddard, author of “ Joyce Dormers 
The Sacred City of the Hindus: An Account of Benares in ancient | Story,” “Adriana,” etc. (London and New York : Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) — 
and modern times. By the Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., LL.B., London; | Honora Wentworth, the heroine of Miss Goddard's story, is a young English 
with an introduction by Fitz Edward Hall, Esq. Pp. xxxvi., 888.| girl who, being filled with a good deal of somewhat commonplace rx 
(London: Triibner; New York: John Wiley & Son. 1868.) — The} mance, which leads her to dress in picturesque but becoming costumes a 
ancient architecture of the Buddhist races of India is one of the most | little out of the fashion, to spend much time in solitary reverie and in read- 
interesting studies now offered to Europe. It will hardly do to say | ing poetry, and in speculating upon the beauty and mysterious sacredness 
“to Europe and America ;” the study of architecture for its own sake, | of life, happens to light upon Wolfram von Eschenbach’s poem of “ Parzi 
or for the sake of questions of race and of history, has hardly become a | val,” and to conceive it to bea mystical allegory of the conduct of life. Like 
recognized branch of American scholarship. It is not bearing very hard | Parzival, she proposes to herself the quest of the Griil—the search, that 
upon our savans when we say so; perhaps the newest branch of study | is to say,of the secret which shall make plain the riddle of life, empty 
even in Europe is this investigation of problems of ethnology by means | it of commonplace, and make the world a place worth living in. As she 
of lithic remains. The historians have not been eager to consult other | falls in love about the same time that her acquaintance with the poem 
documents than writien ones; and the students of the buildings, pencil | commences, she naturally concludes that her search has very soon proved 
and measuring-rod in hand, have not been inspired with the historical | successful ; and love stands to her for the Gril for the space of some six 
spirit. It is only within a few years that critical enquiry has been turned | months, at the end of which time she finds that she has been flirted with, 
to the enduging tablets which are only less great and less permanent than | and that the Griil has evidently eluded her. She suffers, of course, but has 
the “ great stone book” of the geologists. India especially—occupied by | an advantage over most people in like circumstances in that her reading 
British troops and perforce obedient to British law, crowded with archi-|ccemes to her help,and she finds a certain consolation in noting the resem- 
tectural remains of remote antiquity and with most noble and suggestive | blance between her case and that of Parzival, whose quest was also in the 
buildings of more recent ages, unexplored except by stray sketchers of the | first instance unsuccessful. She gets a fruitful hint as to new ways of pur- 
picturesque and roving officers with no more than time enough to measure | suing her search, from the fortunate accident of the failure of a stock com- 
adetached monument, its populous and wealthy cities as little known to the | pany in which the bulk of her mother’s property had been invested. She 
history of art as the most obscure outlying districts—is a rich field for the | has a chance for a little heroism, and goesto Germany by herself to get an 
admirers of good building, the lovers of graceful ornament, the students | opportunity to forget her heart troubles, and also to try a plan she has 
of the history of mankind and of religion. Systems of building differing | formed of becoming a famous author and earning money enough to redeem 
in their primal forms and principles of construction from anything familiar | the house at home which had been mortgaged. While engaged in this 
to European art, and combining with these strange devices great boldness | laudable enterprise an old lover of hers turns up in an extremely opportune 
and skill in the use of the arch, the dome, the corbelled cornice, and other | manner, and Honora, after rejecting him once in one of those fits of pride 
forms familiar to us; these systems stand embodied in temples, tombs, | and pique which are, perhaps, rather commoner in fiction than out of it, 
gateways, palaces, mosques, and unexplained monuments, scattered thickly | discovers that she loves him heartily, marries him in due season, and so 
over a land not so very much smaller than the settled part of the United | accomplishes her quest in a satisfactory manner. There is nothing new in 
States. Rich and varied ornament, representing a hundred styles and | the story, except the fantastic parallelism which it keeps up between tho 
twenty centuries, carved, painted, and inlaid; the grave and masculine | ordinary events of an ordinary life and the imagery of the poem to which 
early architectural seulpture; the more fanciful and ephemeral but | it constantly refers. Like Honora, Miss Goddard seems to have read more 
admirably well-managed later carving, associated as perfectly, and subordi- | and observed less than is altogether good for her in her capacity of novelist. 
nated to, yet ruling, the architectural forms as harmoniously, as in Gothic | Honora’s despairing question, “ If 1 can’t write what can I do?” appears to 
church building ; all the strong and creative art of the past out of which | have perplexed Miss Goddard also, and like her heroine she has “ writ- 
has grown that modern Indian designing of unsurpassed gracefulness and] ten what was in her heart”—and a little also of what was in her 
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memory. §&l 


ue describes everyday life and character like one who has 
<1 in a dream all her days. There is a youthful innocence in her 

the stock incidents of fiction, and in her unsuspecting confi- 
r’s inability to recognize either them or her characters as 
old acquaintances. But, barring a certain feebleness in delineation which 
blurs the outlines of most of them, there is not one of the personages of the 
story who is not perfectly familiar to every one who reads novels. 


walk 
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time, and the names of tropical fruits and vegetables as soon as scen, and 


Tr generally all that it is necessary to know in any given emergency, and 


In conclusion, let us say that whatever else this novel lacks, it is never | 


wanting in perfect purity and in good-heartedness ; and its aspiration after 


the ideal, though strained and youthfully romantic, is refreshing, and in 


its way is even admirable, when one thinks of the tone of most of the fic- 
It is proper to say to Miss Goddard that 
painstaking, hard labor, and a knowledge, not of what ought to be—or 
not of that only—but also of what is, and of what is outside us, as well as 
of what is inside us, are essential to success in the field in which she has 
chosen to work. 


tion that is produced for us. 





Cast Up by the Sea. By Sir Samuel W. Baker, M.A., F.R.G.S. With 
illustrations by Huard. (New York: Harper & Bros. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.)--With each fresh boys’ story the question recurs to our 
mind: Does any harm. come from these tales of violence and bloodshed, 
and ought they to be expurgated as Cruikshank has sought, on temper- 
ance principles, to expurgate “ Puss in Boots” and other folk-lore? Should 
we banish brutality and vice, as he would banish wine, from juvenile lit- 
erature 7? 
in all its repulsiveness for the amusement and instruction cf the young? 
Locke complained, in language 


| awakening a more general interest in this branch of science. 


does what is necessary to be done ; a crack shot like Mr. Baker himself, 
ete., etc. Artistically considered, the story is creditable to the writer, 
though not always exact in its endeavors to be realistic. So long as we 
must have a sea-fight, it was well to borrow an official account of one that 


| actually came off, with due acknowledgments. 





Ecce Colum ; or, Parish Astronomy. By Rev. E. T. Burr, D,. p. 
(Boston: Nichols & Noyes. 1869.)}—This book consists of a series of lec. 
tures giving the leading facts and discoveries in astronomy in an attractive 
and familiar form. It is not offered as a text-book, but as a means of 
We have 
rarely examined a popular work on a scientific subject in which so much 
real instruction has been given in a form so well calculated to secure and 
retain the interest of the reader. Many who are repelled by the close 
reasoning of a scientific treatise will read with pleasure a more popular 


| presentation of the heavens, and may obtain some conception of the reason. 


Or may we freely, within the limits of the probable, depict life | 


ing processes by which the wonderful results of Newton’s law have been 

worked out. The accounts of the immense masses, the inconceivable dis. 
tances and velocities, with which astronomy deals, are often received with 
incredulity, or regarded as speculations by those who will not give suf. 
ficient attextion to the subject to convince themselves of the truth of these 
revelations. The reader of this book cannot avoid the conclusion that 
the truths of astronomy are as firmly established as anything in the whole 


| world of science. 


nearly applicable to the case in hand, that | 


“all the entertainment of talk and history is of nothing, almost, but fight- 


ing and killing ; and the honor and renown that is bestowed on conquerors 
(who for the most part are but the great butchers of mankind) further 
mislead growing youths, who by this means come to think slaughter the 
laudable business of mankind and the most heroic of virtues.” 

However this question may be settled, it is certain that it has not 
troubled Mr. Baker, who introduces, as often as he thinks necessary to the 
interest of his story, the most shocking catastrophes, and describes them 
with even painful fidelity. 
of borrora; Mother Lee meets an awful fate in the midst of her fiendish 
treachery ; there are desperate and bloody naval engagements, and whole- 
sale slaughter among savage tribes. The good Dr. Jones is murdered in 
his parsonage ; the villain of the story hangs himself after an attempt to 
fasten the guilt of this crime upon the hero ; and the negro Tim, the most 
faithful of companions, is allowed to perish of thirst in the desert under 
the most harrowing circumstances, though not without a certain relief in 
his high devotion to his friend, and deliberate self-sacrifice. In such por- 
tions of his narrative we recognize the sang-froid which characterized the 
author in his “ Albert N’yanza,” 


The life of the wreckers and smugglers is full | 


| ing part of “planet systems” 


| prehensive systems, which may be called “sun systems” 


We do not like the classification introduced into the Fifth Lecture, of 
“Sun Systems, Group Systems, Cluster Systems, Nebula Systems, Ulterior 
Systems, and Ultimate Systems.” The existence of “satellite systems” form 
is certain, and there is strong ground for 
the theory that suns with their attendant planets form parts of more com- 
; but it is purely 


_ fanciful to continue this classification, regarding “sun systems” as parts of 


a still more comprehensive system called “ group systems,” these to be 
followed by “cluster systems,” and so through the entire list. The Sixth 
Lecture, on “The Author of Nature,” might well be omitted. It does 


|not strengthen the impression previously produced of the reality and 


a quality which is perhaps indispen-| ©) 


sable in a good observer, especially when travelling among barbarous | D 


peoples with his life in his hands. 
ficult to perecive Mr. Baker’s goodness of heart and native humanity, and 
in both he is a capital narrator. “Cast up by the Sea” is, up to the time 
of the shipwreck in the Indian Ocean—by the way, let us commend par- 
ticularly the description of the cyclone—a model of counterpoint ; every- 
thing happens about as you expected, and as is often hinted in advance. 
But when our adventurers touch the African coast, Mr. Baker is at home 
and forsakes the beaten track of other story-tellers. 


| Authors.— Titles. 
| Auerbach (B ), Edelweiss: A Tale 


| 


- . A pg On Seat d Saddles, Bits and Bittin 
Nevertheless, in neither work is it dif- | Dwy = ct De ereetnt Ga - . 





sketch the plot or save any one the trouble of reading the book, we may | 
be permitted to speak of the uncommon intelligence and prowess of Ned | 


Grey, 
what is the } 


4 Memoirs of the Peabody ayy * 
Without offering to | 


grandeur of the wonders of the heavens, and the effect of the argu- 
ment for the existence of a Supreme Being is much weakened by an « 
ceedingly wearisome repetition of it. 


© 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ 1 TRADE LIST DI- 
RECTORY FOR 1869 contains a complete Catalogue of all 
the Books published by nearly every publisher in this coun- 
try. As a work of reference for BOOKSELLERS and 
BOOK-BUYERS, LIBRARIANS and LITERARY MEN 
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J.B. FORD & CO., 
PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
Have Now Ready: 


I. 
THE MINES OF THE WEST: 

A REPORT TO THESECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 
Being a full Statistical Account of the Mineral Development 
of the Pacific States for the year 1868, with 
SIXTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS, 
and a Treatise on the Relation of Governments to Mining, 
with year = the — vg pe oe Systems 

fall Countries, from ear’ e present time. 
' By RossiTer W. Rasen Ph.D., 
U. 8. Commissioner of Mining Statistics. 
Extra cloth, $1 75. 


II. 
THE TROTTING HORSE OF AMERICA: 


How To TRAIN AND Drive Him; with Reminiscences of 
the Trotting Turf. By HIRAM WOODRUFF. 


Extra cloth, $2 25. 
*“ A masterly treatise by the master of his profession.” — 
N. Y. Tribune. 


Either of the above sent free by mail on receipt of the price. 


NEW LAW BOOKS. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
110 Washington Street, Boston, 
Have just issued: 


A DIGEST OF THE JUDICIAL DECISIONS OF THE 
STATE OF TENNESSEE, FROM THE YEAR 1796 TO 
JULY, 1868. With Notes by H. Clay King, Esq. 4 vols. 
Svo, $50. 


THE LAW OF WILLS. Part I. By Isaac F. Redfield, 
LL.D. Third edition. 


READY IN A Few Days: 


THE LAW OF SHIPPING AND ADMIRALTY. By 
Theophilus Parsons, LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 


A TREATISE ON THE COMMON LAW IN RELATION 
TO WATER-COURSES, By Joseph K. Angell. Sixth 
edition, revised and enlarged by Hon. J. C. Perkins. 


A TREATISE ON THE LIMITATIONS OF ACTIONS 
AT LAW AND SUITS IN EQUITY AND ADMI- 
RALTY. By Joseph K. Angell. Fifth edition, revised 
and enlarged by J. W. May. 

GRAY’S MASSACHUSETTS REPORTS. Vol. XV. 

REPORTS OF CASES ARGUED AND DETERMINED 
IN THE CIRCUIT COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


FOR THE FIRST CIRCUIT. Vol. I. By Hon. Nathan 
Chfford. 








The April number of 
THE AMERICAN LAW REVIEW 
Will contain, in addition to the usual matter, 
A DIGEST OF U. S. BANKRUPTCY DECISIONS, 


including all cases decided under the Act of March 2, 

1867, which have been published up to January 1, 1869. 

Single numbers sent by mail to any address on receipt 
of $1 2. 


Subscription, $5 per annum, in advance. 





NOTLEY’S COMPARATIVE -1CRAM- 
MAR. 

A Comparative Grammar of the French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese Languages. By Epwin A. NoTtey. This 
work, in a tabular form, much facilitates the acquirement of 
any one of these languages, and for the study of twoor 
more the advantage is still greater. 1 vol. oblong 12mo, 
cloth, $5. Imported and for sale by 

JOHN WILEY & SON, 
2 Clinton Hall, Astor Place. 
*» * A liberal discount to the trade and teachers. 








POLAR MACNETISM. 
J. WILEY & SON, 2jClinton Hall, Astor Place, 
Publish THIS DAY: 

SECOND LECTURE on Polar Magnetism, its Astrono- 
mical Origin, its Period of Revolution and the Synodical 
Period of the Earth Identical; read before the Geogra- 
Phical and Statistical Society by Joun A. PaRK=R. 8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents, Also, for sale, 


The First Lecture—read before the American Institute. 
8vo, 25 cents, 
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PUBLISHED BY 


W. A. Townsend & Adams, 


434 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Home of Washington, 
And its Associations, Historical, Biographical, and Picto- 
rial. New edition, revised, with additions. By Benson 
J. Lossing. Cloth, $7; morocco, $10. 


Practical Housekeeper. 
A Cyclopadie of Domestic Economy, comprising 5,000 
Receipts and Maxims. By Mrs. E. F. Ellett. Price, $4. 


Man and his Relations: 
I)lustrating the Influence of the Mind on the Body; the 
Relations of the Faculties to the Organs, and to the Ele- 
ments, Objects, and Phenomena of the External World. 
By Prof. 8. B. Brittan, M.D. Price, $4. 


Cun, Rod, and Saddle. 
Personal Experiences by Whigat. 


Dead Shot; 
Or, Sportsman’s Complete Guide; being a Treatise on 
the use of the Gun, with rudimentary and finishing Les- 
sons in the Art of Shooting Guns of all kinds. By 
Marksman. Price, $2. 


Crack Shot; 
Or, Young Rifleman’s Complete Guide ; being a Treatise 
on the use of the Rifle. By E.C. Barber. Price, $2 50. 


Complete Manual 
For Young Spertenen, of Fowling, Fishing. and Field 
Sports, By Henry William Herbert. Price, $3. 


The Dog. 
By Dinks, Mayhew, and Hutchinson. 
trated, and edited by Frank Forester. 
Fish and Fishing 


Of the United States and British Provinces. Mlustrated 
by 100 oo ings on wood, and steel plate of 24 Colored 
ce, $5 50. 


Price, $2. 


Compiled, illus- 
Price, $3. 


lies. Pr 


Field Sports 
Of the United States and British Provinces of North 
America, By Henry Wm. Herbert. Illustrated on wood 
by the author. 2 vols.; price, $7 50. 


Horse Portraiture. 
Breeding, Rearing, and Training Trotters; Preparations 
for Races; Management in the Stable; on the Track; 
Horse Life, etc, By J.C. Simpson. Price, $3. 


Wallace’s American Stud Book. 
Being a compilation of the Pedigrees of American and 
imported Blood Horses, from the ear iest records, with 
an appendix of all named animals without extended Pedi- 
grees prior to the year 1840. By J. H. Wallace. Price, $10. 


Horse and Horsemanship 
Of the United States and British Provinces of North 
America. By H. W. Herbert. In 2 vols, of 1,200 pages, | 
illustrated with steel-engraved Original Portraits. from | 
paintings and a by the most distinguished artists, | 
of over 20 celebrated horses. Price, $20 


Braithwaite’s Retrospect. 
A half yearly Journal of Practical Medicine and Surgery, 
containing a Retrospective View of every Discovery and 
Practical Improvement in the Medical Science, digested 
from the leading Medical Journals of Europe and Amer- | 
ica. One year, if in advance of publication, $2 50; single 
parts, $1 50. | 





The Chemical News, | 
And Journal of Physical Science, and American Drug- | 
gist’s Prices Current. Devoted to Practical Chemistry, | 
as applied to Pharmacy, Medicine, Manufactures, and 

. The most popular and useful issue of the em 
scientific press. Uniform American edition from July, 
1867. One year, in advance, postage free, $5; single 
numbers, in 54 compact pages, 50 cents, 


The American Journal 


The Darthrous Diathesis, or Eczema 
$1 its Allied Affections. By A. Hardy, M.D. Price, 


A Rational Treatise 
On the Trunkal Muscles. By E. T. Banning, M.D 
Price, $4. 


Woman's Complete Cuide to Health. 
Doctrine of the Nature, Diseases. ete.. of Women: Chio- 
rosis, Hysteria, Amenorrhm@a, Diseases of the Womb, 
etc., etc. By M. E. Dirix, M.D. Price, $2. 

Light: its Influence 
On Life and Health. By Forbes Winslow, M.D., ete. 
Cloth, $1 75. ‘ 


Memoir of Prof. Vaientine Mott. 
By Prof. Samuel Gross, M.D. We have on hand a limited 
number of the Book, only 400 copies being printed and 
plates destroyed. Price, $1 50. 


On Chronic Alcoholic Intoxication. 
With an enquiry into the influence of the Abuse of Alco- 
hol, as a predisposing Cause of Disease. By W. Marcet, 
M.D. Cloth, $1 7%. 


Hysteria. 
Remote Causes of Disease in general. Treatment of 
Disease by Tonic Agency. Local or Surgical Forms of 
Hysteria, etc. By_F.C. Skey, F.R.S. Price, $1 80. 
*,*° Any of the above works sent prepaid, on receipt of 
annexed prices. In remitting send P.O. moneyorder or 
registered letter. 


CEO. ROUTLEDCE & SONS 


416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 
Have Just Published : 


I, 
The New Work by Dean Alford. 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES, chiefly on Church Sub- 
jects. By Henry fAlford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Svo, cloth, $3. 
It. 
By Menella Bute Smedley: 
POEMS. By Menella Bute Smedley, Author of *‘ Queen 
Isabel,’ ** A Mere Story,” ** Twice Lost," etc, ete. 
Crown Syo, cloth, $2 50 


Il. 


‘‘The Creat Russian Fabulist.” 
KRILOF AND HIS FABLES. By W.R. 8, Ralston, 
M.A., of the British Museum. Beautifully Illustrated. 
Crown Svo, cloth, $2 50 
Iv. 
History of Popular Delusions. 
MEMOIRS OF EXTRAORDINARY POPULAR DE- 
LUSIONS AND THE MADNESS OF CROWDS. 
By Charles Mackey LL. D. [lustrated with numerous 
engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75 
¥. 
Female Biography- 
CYCLOP.EDIA OF FEMALE BIOGRAPHY ; consist- 
ing of Sketches of all Women who have been dis- 
tinguished by creat talents, strength of character, piety, 
benevolence, or moral virtue of any kind. By H. G. 
Adams. 12mo, cloth, $2. 
VI. 
The New Work by the Duke of Argyli. 
PRIMEVAL MAN: An Examination of some Recent 


Speculations. By the Duke of Argyll, author of “ The 
Reignof Law.” 16mo, cloth, $1 50. 


Of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children. 


Edited by E. Noeggerath. M.D., and B. F. Dawson, M.D. | 
The above Journal is published quarterly (May, August, 
November, and February), the first volume commencing 
May, 1868. Each number consists of 182 pages, elegant! 
printed, and is divided into ** Original Communications,” | 
* Editorial,” ** Translations from the French and German | 
Writers.” ** Transactions of the New York Obstetrical 
Society,” “* Abstracts from Fore’ and Domestic Jour- , 
nals,”’ and a complete review of the Foreign and Domes- | 
tic Medical Literature of the day. Single numbers, $1 25; 
yearly subscription, $4. 


Physician’s Hand-book. 
New improved edition for 1969, containing al! the new | 
remedial agents. By William Elmer, M.D. Price, postage 
free, $2; without printed matter, $1 75. 
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Microscopic Examinations of Blood ; 
And Meee found in Variola, Vaccina, and Typhoid 
Fever. By J. H. Salisbury, M.D. Price, $1. | 


Man: Where, Whence, and Whither? | 
Being a Glance at Man in his Natural History Relations. | 
By David Page, LL.D. Price, $i 59. | 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ANDERSON’S MANUAL OF CENERAL 
wISTORY! 


Being an Outline History of the World from the Creation to 
the presenttime. Fully Illustrated with Maps. Adapt. 
ed to the wants of Academies, High Schools, Semin- 
aries, etc., etc. By Joun J. AnpeRson, Author of 
a Grammar School History and a Pictorial Schoo! His- 
tory of the United States, etc., etc. One handsome 
12mo volume, 420 pages, price $2. Sent post-paid on re- 
ceipt of the price. The Publisher will send, post-paid, 
24 specimen pages of the book, showing its general 
plan and character, to any teachers who will send 
their address. Address the Publishers, 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 
5 Barclay Street, New York. 
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D. APPLETON 
PUBLISHERS, 
90, 92 & 94 Crand St., New York, 


Commence, on the 27th of March, the publication of 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 
Devoted to Literature, Science, and Art. 





APPLETONS’ JOURNAL Will be devoted to popular current 
Literature, an organ of advanced opinion with respect to 
all the great interests of society, of popular Science in its 
best sense, and of Art. 

The department of Literature will embrace: 

Fiction, in the Jormof both Serial, Novels and Shert Sto- 
ries ; 

Essays upon Literary and Social Topics ; 

Sketches of Travel and Adventure ; 

Discussions upon Art, Books, and kindred themes ; 

Papers upon ali the various subjects that pertain to the pur- 
suils and re creationg of the people, whether of town 
or couniry ; and 

Poems by our foremost poets, 

A distinctive feature will be a fuller treatment of Science 
than is prevalent in popular journals. In this branch the 
Publishers have secured the services of the ablest and 
most authoritative thinkers, men who combine large and 
accurate knowledge with the power of clear and impres- 
sive statement. 

Education, inits various aspects, personal and public, at 
home, in the school, and in the college, in its principles as 
a science and in its practice as an art, will receive the full 
consideration to which it is undeniably entitled. 

Illustrations will form an important feature in the plan 
of the JournnaL. Tach number will be accompanied by 
either an 
tilustrated Supplement on some popu- 

lar theme, a Steel Engraving in 
the best style of the Art, or a 
large Cartoon engraved 
on wood. 

Novelty, freshness, and continual change will be aimed 
at in this department. The Illustrations will usually be 
valuable as works of art; those on steel, and the Cartoons, 
consisting of views of American scenery, by our most dis- 
tinguished painters, and illustrations of character and life, 
by our foremost draughtsmen. They will be printed with 
extra care on separate sheets, and may be either bound in 
the volume at the close of the year, or framed to hang 
upon the wall. 

APPLETONS’ JOURNAL will aim to be vigorous, earnest, 
and capable; valuable as an organ of thought, and pleas- 
ing toallthe members of the household on account of its 
varied, sound, and entertaining literature. 

Arrangements have been made to secure original contri- 
butions from distinguished writers, both of Europe and 
America. 

In the first number will be commenced 

THE NEW STORY, 
By the great French writer, 
VICTOR HUGO, 
Under the general title of 


“THE MAN WHO LAUCHS.” 
Part I.—THE SEA AND THE NIGHT. 
Part Il.—BY THE KING’S COMMAND. 
For which the French publishers paid the distinguished 
Author 300,000 francs. 

This nove! has been in the author’s workshop for twenty 
years, the idea of it having arisen in his mind contempo- 
raneously with that of *‘ Les Miserables.”” M. Hugo here 
tries his powers in a new field, that of English history 
and English character, of which he has been a student and 
observer during his Guernsey exile. 

Price 10 Cents per number, or $4 per 
annum, in advance. 

For sale by all Newsmen. 

Terms for clubs may be obtained of the Publishers. 
Specimen copies sent gratis upon application. 

The postage within the United States for the Journa. 
is 20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarter- 
ly, in advance, at the office where received. Subscriptions 
from Canada must be accompanied with 20 cents addi- 
tional, to prepay the United States postage. 

In remitting by mail, a post-office order or draft, payable 
to the order of D. Appleton & Co., is preferable to bank 
notes, as, if lost, the order or draft can be recovered with- 
out loss to the sender. In ordering the Jounnat, the 
name should be clearly given, with the post-office, county, 
and State in full. 
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The 


PER & BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK, 
Have just Published : 


Countess Cuiccioli. 

MY RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD BYRON; and Those of 
Eye-Witnesses of his Life. By the CounrEss GuIccioLt. 
Translated by Hubert E. i. Jerningham. With Por- 
trait. 12mo, cloth, $1 7%. 


Anthony Trollope. 

PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER: A Novel. By 
AntTuony Tron.iore, Author of “He Knew He was 
Right,” ‘Orley Farm,” ** Small House at Allington,’ 
“Can You Forgive Her?’ ‘Doctor Thorne,” etc 
Illustrated by Millais. 8vo, paper, $1 25; cloth, $1 75, 


HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Beautifully Illustrated. 
Part I. 8vo, paper, 30 cents. 


Charles Reade. | 

GRIFFITH GAUNT:; or JEALOUSY. By Caarzes READE, 
Author of ** Hard Cash,” ** Never too Late to Mend,” 
**Love Me Little, Love Me Long,” etc. Fully Ilus- 
trated. 8vo, paper, 25 cents. 


HARD CASH. A Matter-of-Fact Romance. By Charles 
Reade, Author of “Love me Little, Love me Long,” 
* Never too Late to Mend,” etc. With Illustrations. 
New Edition. Sve, paper, 35 cents. 


J.D. Baldwin. 

PRE-HISTORIC NATIONS; or, Inquiries concerning 
some of the Great Peoples and Civilizations of Antiquity, 
and their Probable Relation to a still Older Civilization 
of the Ethiopians or Cushites of Arabia. By Joun D. 
Ba.Lpwin, Member of the American Oriental Society 
12mo, cloth, $1 75. 


The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 
SERMONS BY HENRY WAR. BEECHER, Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn. S. cted from Published and Un- 
ublished Discourses, and Revised by their Author. 
n two volumes 8vo. With Stcel Portrait by Halpin. 
Cloth, $5. 


Thomas Boese. 

PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK: 
its History, Condition, and Statistics. An Official 
Report to the Board of Education. By Tomas Borsg, 
$9 oo. of the Board. With Llustrations. 8vo, cloth, 


William Hepworth Dixon. 

HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. Historic Studies in the 
Tower of London. With Frontispiece Plan of the 
Tower. 12mo, cloth, 60 cents. 


Miles O’Reilly. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF CHARLES G. HALPINE 
(Mitzs O’Reit1y). Consisting of Odes, Poems, Son- 
nets, Epics, and Lyrical Effusions which have not 
heretofore been collected together. With a Biogra- 

hical Sketch and Explanatory Notes. Edited by 
OBERT B. RoosgEvELT. Portrait on Steel. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $250. 


F. Whymper. 

TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN THE TERRITORY OF 
ALASKA, formerly Russian America—now ceded to 
the United States—and in various other parts of the 
North Pacific. By Freperick Waymprr. With Map 
and Illustrations. Crown §vo, cloth, $2°50. 


Sir Samuel W. Baker. 

CAST UP BY THE SEA; or, The Adventures of Ned 
Grey. By Sm Samvuet W. Baker, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Author of ** The Albert N’yanza Great Basin of the 
Nile,” **The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,” etc, 
Unabridged. With Ten ‘Illustrations by Huard. 12mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 


The Rev. John L. Nevius. 

CHINA AND THE CHINESE ; a General Description of 
the Country and its Inhabitants; its Civilization and 
Form of Government; its Religions and Social Institu- 
tions; its Intercourse with other nations; and its 
Present Condition and Prospects. By the Rev. Jon 
L. Nevius, Ten Years a Missionary in China. With a 
Map and Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 


The Rev. Lyman Abbott. 

JESUS OF NAZARETH: his Life and Teachings ; Found- 
ed on the Four Gospels, and Illustrated by Reference 
to the Manners, Customs. Religious Beliefs, and Politi- 
cal Institutions of his Times. By Lyman ABBorrt. 
With Designs by Doré, De Laroche, Fenn, and others. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled edges, $3 50. 


The Author of “‘ Rachel’s Secret.”’ 
NATURE’S NOBLEMAN: A Novel. By the Author of 
** Rachel's Secret.” 8vo, paper, 60 cents. 


The Rev. Dr. Bellows. 
THE OLD WORLD IN ITS NEW FACE: Impressions 
of Europe in 1867, 1868. By Henry W. BELLows. 2 
» vols. 12mo, cloth, $350. Vol l/. just ready. 
*,* Hanrer & Brotuenrs will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, toany part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 
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NOW READY: 


‘The Catholic World 


FOR APRIL, 1869. 


CONTENTS: 
I. The Fable of Pope Joan. 
II. The Approaching General Council (Concluded), 
III. Lent, 1869. 
IV. The Modern Street-Ballads of Ireland, 


VI. Comparative Morality of Catholic and Protestant 
Countries. 
VII. Heremore-Brandon ; or, The Fortunes of a News 
boy. 
VIII. When? 
IX. Influence of Locality on the Duration of Life, 
X. The Bishops of Rome. 
XI. March Omens. 
| XII. Emily Linder. Part I. 
XIII. Xavier de Ravignan. 
XIV. The Educational Question. 
&{XV. The Omnibus Two Hundred Years Ago. 
XVI. New Publications. 


Single copies 50 cents; $5 per annum. 


JUST PUBLISHED : 
THE LIFE OF 
FATHER RAVICNAN, S.J. 


By Farner Ponuevoy, 8.J. 1 vol. crown 8vo, toned 
paper, $4. 
Irish Odes, and Other Poems. 
By Avusrey De VERE. 1 Vol. 12mo, toned paper, $2. 
* . * Send for our Catalogue of American and English 
Catholic Books. 
The Catholic Publication Society, 
LAWRENCE KEHOE, Generat AGENT, 
126 Nassau Street, New York. 








NOW READY: 
THE APRIL NUMBER 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


With a full-page Dlustration. 





CONTENTS: 
I. BEYOND THE BREAKERS: A Novel.--Part 
IV. By Hon. Robert Dale Owen. 


Il. HANS BREITMANN IN POLITICS. II.—1. How 
Breitmann and Schmit were reported to be 
Log-Rolling. 2. How they held the Mass 
Meeting. 8. Breitmann’s Great Speech. By 
Charles G. Leland. 

Ill. COLLEGE EDUCATION, By George H. Calvert. 

IV. THE PRINCE'S SURPRISE: A Tale. 

V. THE NEGLECTED GRAVE: A Poem. By 
Mrs. Lucy H. Hooper. 

VI. OURGLOBE IN 1869. By Prof. Schele de Vere. 

VII. TRADITIONAL FISH STORIES. 
VIII. FIRST FRUITS: A Poem. 

IX. OVER YONDER: A Novelette. (Concluded.) 
By the author of ‘‘The Old Mam’selle’s Se- 
cret,” etc. 

xX. WOMEN. 

XI. SAM’S SERMON. ByS. W. Tuttle. 

XI. A PLEA FORTHE SHAD. By Thaddeus Norris. 
XIII. OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP. 


XIV. LITERATURE. OF THE DAY. 
*,* For Sale at all the Book and News Stores, Yearly 
Subscription, $4. Single number, 35 cts. 


SPECIAL PREMIUM. 

The Twelve numbers of Lippincott’s Magazine for 1868, 

containing Mrs. R. H. Davis’s charming novel, 
DALLAS CALBRAITH 

(published at $2), will be given for each subscription 
($4) to the Magazine for 1869 received between this date 
and the 1st of June next. 

Specimen Number, with Premium List and Club Rates» 
sent to any address on receipt of two two-cent postage 
stamps to pay return postage. Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO.; Publishers: 





715 and 717 Market St. ,Philadelphia. 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


HAVE REMOVED 


To 
f §2 Bleecker Street, 


Corner of Mulberry Street, 


Where they have enlarged accommodations for displaying 
their magnificent stock of 
OXFORD BIBLES, 
OXFORD PRAYER-BOOKS, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL STOCK, 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 





The American Wheat Culturist. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE UPON THE CULTURE 


OF WHEAT. By 8. Epwarps Topp. 432 pages large | 


12mo, illustrated, price $2 50. 


“No well-appointed Agricultural Library can be without 
it. Ifa rmer can buy but one book relating to his 
art, let him buy this."— New York World. 

“We commend it to all intelligent farmers, and believe 
its careful reading will be one of the first steps towards 
the raising of 2 successful crop of that from which comes 
the staff of life.”— Maine Farmer. 

“The chapters on ‘ Preparation of the Soil,’ ‘ Varieties * 
and ‘ Means of Preventing Ravages of Disease and Insects,’ 
are worth very many times the price of the book.”—o- 
chester ~—- 

‘*It is a thorough treatise on the subject of Wheat-grow 
ing.”"—New York Observer. 

“Its common sense and practical statements, together 
with its excellent pictorial illustrations, will make it a 
favorite and useful work in the farmer’s library.” —New 
York Tribune. 


Send for Circular. AGENTS WANTED. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 
678 Broadway, New York. 





THE CHRISTIAN, 60 Cents! 


Al , live. 8-page monthly religious and family Paper; 
containing incidents, records of providences, s etches 
music, try, true stories, pictures; reading for young, 
old, ts and sinners. No sectarianism, controversy, 

litics, puffs, el or patent medicines. €0 cents a year, 

0 copies, $5. For Sunday-schools, 10 copies, $4. Send 10 
cents for 8specimens before you forgetit. Vol. IV. begins 
senaary. 1869. More than 1 000 pages new, live tracts for 
$1. Address H, L. HASTINGS, Scriptural Tract Reposi- 
tory, 19 Lindall Street, Boston, Mass. 





GLAVE SONGS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A Unique Collection of O:iginal Melodies—words and 
music—obtained umong the negroes of the South ; preceded 
by an account of these Songs, and an Essay on the Negro 
Dialect, as observed at Port Royal, by Prof. W. F. Allen, of 
the University of Wisconsin. Cloth, 8vo, price $1 50. 


CRITICAL AND SOCIAL ESSAYS. Reprinted 

from the Nation, and supplying in some measure the 
first two volumes of that paper, which are now obtainable 
only with difficulty. Cloth, 12mo, price $1 50. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF CAPTAIN JOHN 
BROWN. Edited by Richard D. Webb, and published 
by Smith, Elder & Co., London, 1861. In all respects the 
best life of John Brown ever written. Illustrated by a 

portrait without a beard, showing perfectly 
a of the lower part of the face. Cioth, 12mo, 


POLYDoRI VERGILIT DE RERUM INVEN- 
TORIBUS. The last publication of the thynian 
Club. Superbly printed, paper cover, 8vo, price 


Bent t Address PUB: 
olreda et restless. Adres PCBLIBEES, 


Henry Ward Beecher’s 


SERMONS. 
“PLYMOUTH PULPIT.”” 


The only authorized reports, issued weekly, in neat | 
pamphlet form, well printed, on good paper, SUITABLE FOR | 
BINDING, containing Sermon and Prayer. 


Price Eight cents; $3 per ; $1 75 per half-year. 
Subs: riptions received | ie pub ners. 
The Trade supplied by the American News Company. 


CONANT’S PATENT BINDERS mailed free on receipt 
of Fifty Cents. 


J. B. FORD & CO., 
164 Nassau Street, Printing-House Square, New York. 


PRICED CATALOCUE 
NO. 11 OF 


STERLING NEW AND OLD BOOKS. 
Just published and will be sent free to any address. 
DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
Dealer in New and Old Books, 
Astor Place and Eighth Street, New York. 


“The Nation” Abroad. 


‘* A Radical"journal of acknowledged power and respec- | 
tability."—London Times. 








‘* A paper in every respect equal to the best English jour- 
nals.”"—London Saturday Review. 


“* Written by men of ability for a cultivated audience.”"— | 
London Pall Mall Gazette, 


‘*No other American paper carries the same weight in 
England.”’°—Anglo-American Times (London). 


‘*La Nation occupe dans la presse américaine la haute 
situation politique et littéraire que la Saturday Review 
remplit si bien dans le journalisme anglais.”—La Presse 
(Paris). 


‘“Das gediegenste Wochenblatt in den Vereinigten Staa- 
ten.""—Literarisches Centraiblati (Leipzig). 


‘“*Un giornale reppublicano che solo o quasi solo conserva 
moderazione nelle parole, e si mostra del tutto nauseato di 
cotesto diluvio di bugie e d’ ingiurie che piovono dalle due 
parti.”"— Nuova Antologia (Florence). 


TERMS TO FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS: 
Five Dollars per annum, plus postage, in advance. 


AGENTS. 
Great Britain.—George Strect, 30 Cornhill, London, | 
E. C. 
SwITZERLAND.—Vérésoff & Garrigues, Place Bel-Air, 
Geneva. 
Iraty.— Furse Brothers & Co., 9 Piazza di Spagna, 
Rome. Cerulli & Co., 5 Vico Satriar. a Chiaja, Naples. 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
AT CLAVERACK, N, Y. 
A first-class Boarding-schcol for both sexes. 
Term opens April 5th. 
REY. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principal. 








AMENIA SEMINARY, 
AMENTA, N. Y. 
Spring term opens April 6. 
8S. T. FROST, A.M.., 
PRINCIPAL AND PROPRIETOR. | 








“HOME FOR INVALIDS.” | 


Established in 1847, by E. E DENNISTON, M. D, 





| at Springdale, Northampton, Mass, Number limited to 
| thirty. 

Reterences.— Boston : Jacob Bigelow, M. D.; Edward | 
| Reynolds, M. D.; John Homans, M.D.; H. J. Bigelow, 
|M.D. Brooklyn: C. L. Mitchell, M. D. 





ARCHER & PANCOAST M’F'C CO., 
Mannfacturers of 


| GAS_ FIXTURES, 


| COAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, Etc., 
| OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Manufactory and Warerooms, 


Sen 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


JOSEPH M. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. 8. COURTS, 
UTICA, N. Y. 


AUDLEY W. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. 8, COURTS, 


Russell Sturgis, Jr., 
ARCHITECT, 


57 Broadway, New York. 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the above title 
for the business of advising on all matters of location, and 
of furnishing Designs and Superintendence for Buildings 
= Kang S1 <oe Architectural and Engineering 

orks, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, ‘3, 
Cemeteries, and Sno sy adeagge 

FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
110 Broadway, FRED'K C, WITHERS. 
New York, January 1, 1866. 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 
ARCHITECTS 


110 Broadway. 
Insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 Prxz Street, New Yorx, 
BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 Wa. Srreer, 


| ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


FOR USE IN 


THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


CEORCE E. WARING, Jr., 
AGRICULTURAL ENGINEER, 


Ogden Farm, Newport, R. I 





Attention given to Land-Draining; the Construction of 
Farm Buildings. including Earth Closets ; the Renovation 
ot Worn-out Lands; Road-making, etc. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





Cash Capital,. . . $400,000 00 
Surplus, Jan. 11,1869, 250,682 28 


Total Assets, .. . $650,682 28 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
I, REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


T. G. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DESKS, 

And Office Furniture, 
176 FULTON STREET, 
Opposite St. Paul’s Church, and 
107 FULTON STREET, 
New Yor«. 











@, ti. 13 Mercer Street, N. Y. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE TO ORDER. 





Oi, ~ 


at 


if 
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The First : Meertgage Bonds of the Rock- 
Frorp, Rock IsLanp AND St. Louis RarLRoaD ComPANY 
pay both the Principal and Seven per Cent. Interest—Ist 
Feb. and 1st Aug.—in GOLD COIN, Free of Government 
Tax. 

A limited amount only of these Bonds may be had at 
par and accrued interest in currency, of H. H. BOODY, 
Treasurer, 12 Wall street: or of HENRY CLEWS & CO., 


Bankers, 82 Wall street. 


MARVIN & CQO.’S 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURCLAR 





AFES 


Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 


265 Broadway. New York. 
Principal Warehouses: } 72i Chestnut St., Philadel - 
108 Bank St., Cleveland, 





Please send for a Circular. 


AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE TWIST, | 
SEWING SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORGANZINES, 





FINE ORGANZINES 7 a MIXTURE CASSI- 


. 


FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS, 
BELT RIBBONS. 


Silks for Special Purposes to Order, 


AGENTS: 
EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York. 
CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 
LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHASE, STEWART & CO., 
10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore. 


ASK FOR 
A. A. CONSTANTINE’S 
Persian Healing or Pine Tar Soap. 


None Genuine unless stam * A. A. CONSTANTINE'’S 
aw Healing, or Pine Tar Soap, Patented March 12, 
867."" 








For the Toilet, Bath, and Nursery 


this soap has no equal. It cures Pimples, Chapped Hands, 
Salt Rheum, Frosted Feet, Burns, Bruises, Fresh Cuts, all 
Diseases of the ScaLP and SKIN, and is a good shaving 
soap. 

‘I have used peer Persian Healing Soap in my practice 
extensively, and it has proved the best healing Soap I ever 
used. It has no equal for washing the heads and skin of 
children.” L. P. ALpricn, M.D., 19 Harrison Street, N. Y. 

For sale by all Dealers. If they don’t keep it, send to us. 
Agents Wanted. Address 


A. A. CONSTANTINE & CO., 
43 Ann Street, New York. 
1841. 
S. DAVIS, Jr.'s 
CELEBRATED ‘“* DIAMOND” BRAND SUGAR-CURED 


HAMS, 
CINCINNATI. 
Sold by leading Grocers in principal Cities. 
READ & ROUNDEY, Agents, 
Corner of Beaver and New Streets, 
New York. 


TWENTY-FOURTH 


——— 


ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life Insurance Company, 


OFFICE, 112 AND 


114 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY 1, 1869. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. 1,1868.. $8,774,826 01) Amount of Reported Losses 


Amount of Premiums received 

on) Re . $3,912,130 07 
Amount of Interest received 

and accrued, including pre- 


mium on gold, etc..........+ 766,144 18— 4,678,280 20 
WN ssid nic eegeane gavin dencscvent $13,452,606 21 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Losses by Death.. ...... $741,043 22 


Paid Annuities and for surren- 
dered and cancelled Policies. 135,863 45 
~~ Dividends to Policy-hold- 


0 Sand fy Aly gh 1,225,865 26 
Paid Commissions and Agency 
Expenses 493,714 72 
Paid Advertising, Physicians’ 
Fees, and Reinsurances.. 76,978 87 
Paid Salaries, a Office, 
and Law Expenses. ........ 130,558 64 
Paid Taxes an i Reve- 
he RE CRE 85,107 60— 2,839,131 76 
I ctekcns capeiwniackavcusases d5u $10,613,474 45 
ASSETS, 
Cash on hand, ~ Bank and in 
Trust Company........ .... $397,351 51 
Invested =. United States 
stocks—cost ................ '8,907 49 


eon we $3, 154, 808 75.) 
vested in New York City 
pO ee 41,549 00 
(Market value, 47,862.) 
= in New ork State 
FOI OE EO 947,856 42 
“(Market vam $991,070.) 
Invested in other s' wae 210,579 60 
(Market value, $222,500.) 
on demand, secured by 
United States and other 


Rete ntihae aueeie dene 408,100 00 
— 1s 80.) of securities, 
Se 878,806 59 
(Mare ot <tr $1, — 806 59.) 

mds and mortgages ........ 2,389,900 00 
Secured by Sotsis, val- 


ued at over $5,000, 

(buildings thereon insured 

for $2,065,700, and the pol- 

icies assigned to the Com- 

pany as additional collate- 
security.) 


Loans on existing Policies.... 1,257,735 68 
Quarterly and semi-annual pre- 

miums, due subsequent to 

Wie Wy UD, cn vasinsccccsss 475,066 07 
Interest accrued to Jan.1,1869. 60,449 44 
Rents accrued to Jan, 1, 1869... 2,387 76 


Premiums in hands of agents 


andin course of transmission. 564,784 85— 10,613,474 45 
387,848 15 
Cash assets Jan. 1, 1869............ $11,000,822 60 


Add excess of market value of investments 
OS ai atin 5s «oa cake dnc Gt cbteatal 


LIABILITIES OF THE COMPANY. 
Amount of Adjusted Losses 

due subsequent to Jan. 1, 

BEEP ch ch badudnbe occheansseed $92,131 00 





awaiting proofs, etc......... $18,700 00 
Amount reserved for reinsur- 
ances on existing Policies : 
($86,397,710 10 Participati 
Insurance at four - on 
Carlisle, net premiu 
$1.0 047,434 65 Non- rrticipat- 
etl at five per cent. Carlisle, 
premiums)..... .. .... 8,473,594 03 
Premium 1968, and 
— thereto, payable during 
Wo ose cavad pass <ncsase 727,115 40 ~ = $9, 811,540 4g 


Divisible Surplus =- - - $1,689,282 17 17 


DURING THE YEAR 9, 105 NEW POLICIES HAyE 
BEEN ISSUED, ENSURING $30,765,947 67, 


{= THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES HAS DIRECTED 
the redemption, on and after the first Monday in March 
next, of the last and only outstanding Scrip Dividend (that 

of 1867), and from the —€ Surplus of $1.689,2s2 17 
they have declared a CASH DIVIDEND, available or 
settlement of next annual Premium, to each Participating 
policy proportioned to its ‘‘ contribution to surplus,’ 

Dividends not used in settlement of premiums will be 

added to the pant, 

By order of the Board. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary, 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President of the New York Life 
Insurance 1x0, ( 
ey a.» NIX (Doremus & Nixon, Dry Goods.) No, 


DAVID BO\ Dows, * tes Dows & Co., Flour Merchants.) 

° 

mae: C. KENDALL, Union Buildings, corner of William 
nd Pine sts 

DANIEL 8, MILLER, (late Dater, Miller & Co., Grocers.) 

— K. BOGERT, (Bogert & Kneeland,) No. 49 Wil- 


souN ca ROGERS, ate Wyeth, Rogers & Co., Import- 
No. 54 William 
JOH MATRS, eee ) No. 20 South st. 
. H. a L. ‘ON, (Appleton & Co., Publishers.) No. 


Wor Gen st. 
ROBERT z SORES, (Collins & Brother, Stationers,) 


No. 106 Leo 
p, Geshe. ) No. 33 Wall st. 
WM. A. BOOTH. ( h & Edgar.) No. 95 Front st. 
GEORGE A. OSG OD. (Banker,) No. 3 Broad st. 
HENRY bef my wers, Beeckman & Bradford, Jr., 
Goods,) No. 59 nard st 
CHARLES 1, A ~ mabe yo & Hall, Dry Goods,) 
0. mard 
SANFORD COBB. President Eagle Fire Insurance Com- 


ny, No. 71 Wall st. 
ARD , (Cragin & Co., Provisions,) No. 400 
West 12th 
EDWIN HOY, ane Spragues & Co., Dry Goods,) No. 


56 Par' 

LEWIS iy BATTELLE, (late Battelle & Renwick,) No. 
163 Front st. 

H. B. CLAFLIN, (H. B. Claflin & Co., Dry Goods,) corner 
Church and Worth sts. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 


Fe py! M. BANTA, Cashier. 
ARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Assist. Medical Examiner. 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD. 


INCORPORATED 1819. 
CAPITAL, - - - = 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 
62 WALL STREET. 


Assets January 1, 1869, - - - 
Liabilities, 


FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 
Policies Issued PAYABLE IN GOLD when Desired. 





JAS. A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


- $3,000,000 


$5,150,981 71 
289,553 98 





RNELIUS R. BS ED M.D., 
_ GhORGE WILKES, M. 


Stem-Winding Waltham Watches. 
These watches represent the perfection of American in- 
eau. As they excel bp in Rr rinciple and a. they 
will be teed to run closer than any watch of foreign 
manufacture. fe ccc of our large assortment is 
respectfully solici 
HOWARD & co., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
619 Broadway, New York. 


STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 
A onhl'a school founded 1850. With a limited ag oe 
special encouragement is given to backward or timi 
pils, and unusual attention to individual peculiarities. 
Prvsic ical culture a specialty, inclu Military Drill, ind 
—~ and Ample grounds, with Duildings - 
intments complete, in every respect. Boys fitted 4 
Co lege, business, est Point, or Annapolis. Circulars wii 
references sent on application. 
W. C. WILLCOX, M.A., Principat, Stamford, Conn. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds is of superior excel- 
lence for sale by first-class drugei 
and family grocers, and by all d 

ers in fancy articles. 


Medica Examiners. 




















